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Jer SPRING COLOR, IT'S TULIPS . 






ORDER DIRECT from this Advertisement 


BUKLLS 
Hybrid 


p GLOXINIA 


The King of House Plant; 
Spectacular—Easy to Gro 











Gloxinias are the ideal house plant — easy 

raise, spectacular in growth, profuse bloomin 
— beautiful beyond description. We offer onl 
the best varieties in a wide selection of healthy 
guaranteed-to-grow tubers and plants. 
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Over 50 Exquisite Different Beautiful Color Combinations BUELL'S SPECIAL SOIL FOR GLOXINIA 





fore than 50 exquisite and different color combinations are to be found in this Buell Hybrid 
btrain. These have resulted from a 12-year selective plant breeding program by America’s fore- : and AFRICAN VIOLETS ' 
ost Gloxinia specialist, Albert H. Buell. For maximum growth and blossoms, house plants need just t 





Just a few of the new types in this Buell strain are double-toned reds and purples, pure snowy TERE type of soil. We have ee fas ee 


hites, intricately veined and spotted reds, pinks and purples. Easy-to-follow cultural directions included. 


1 at, $.85: 2 gf. $1.25; 3 gt. $1.80: 5 gt. $2.25; 10 af. $3: 
BUELL’S HYBRID GLOXINIAS... 
P LANTS Sent postpaid — guar- TUBERS Plump, healthy 


HAND POLLINATED SEED 


For those who wish to start their own in quantity. Seeds are blended 
give a wide variety of colors. Only the finest plants have been used 











| parent stock. 
anteed to arrive in first class condition tubers, selected for color and size. of 200 oi pone canteen AEMOAR ViehET OVERS 
flower. All large tubers. Your choice of 400 seed pkt. ......--...-+-.$b-25 and doubles. 
8  ~ — only. these colors (please state) : Slipper Type Gloxinia Packet cghaaWitnbndce sh oxen $i. 
each © choice. Beautiful Shades of Red $ rR Saar FT Sent prepaid by first-class mal 
2 for $1.85; 3 for $2.65; Velvety Purples 1 each 
4 for $3.50; 6 for $4.95; Vari ted Pink ‘A 
12 for $9.35 eer tf SPECIAL No. 5—2 Buell’s Hybrid $ 
Variegated Purpl postpaid Gloxinia Tubers from above... .. 
9 ples t 
2 ats. Buell’s 
TRUDY — our named variety — shown above. one Special Gloxinia Soil—a $8.25 value. 
Tuber $4.00 each postpaid. Supply limited. 
f SPECIAL “C”—2 African Violet 
or plants from “‘Old Favorites’’.... : 
BUELL’S AFRICAN VIOLETS es Fe Sal ars Sa om 
Best of the new and old favorites. Guaranteed to arrive in good condition. Order GARDEN READERS (+weet of tne Mississippi add 20c per at. of 


OW at present low prices. (Note Special Prices on 6 Plants.) 


Peeseseses see ese ee eee See eee 








OLD FAVORITES only S ALBERT H. BUELL, Dept. M-710, Eastford, Conn. 
Blue Cluster Evelyn Johnson Holiday Red King d me the following collections, as checked 
Slack Magic —- Pink Ohio Bountiful Sir Lancelot each I ee $ . ne 
ridesmaid ‘rivolette Painted Girl Sundance , , , 
double Inspiration Giant Snow Prince Pink Spice Valor any 6 for $5.25 O Buell’s Tubers, $1.00 each. 
Double Wine Velvet Girl Giant Red Bi-Color Rainbow King Velvet Empress postpaid Gloxinia and African Violet Special Offers 
Soil mes CL) Special No. 5 $3.00 
NEWER VARIETIES only $ Olat.$ .85 O3at. $1.50 OC Special “C”” $3.00 
0) 2 at. $1.25 () 5 gt. $2.25 
ittersweet Double Edith Cavelle White Puff Blue Nocturne each CD 10 at. $3.95 
ttle Sweetheart Stephanie Sweet Adeline Laura . . - 
Ruthie September Song Pink Celebrity Cara Mia 6 for $10.50 Longe Pigwesed Giantate Scot = C) Sigvee Type Gloaiale Sem 
Princeton Pink Caress Pollyanna Pink Miracle any ° TD Gloxinia Plante” Cl African Vielet Seed 
Dresden Dream TV Cut Velvet Mary Thompson Show Star postpaid $1.00 pkt. 















(0 African Violet plants. 
CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS are sent with each order. 
() FREE CATALOG. 


DRDER TODAY! While stocks are complete! Take advantage of our special] offers and quantity prices. 
Plants and tubers are guaranteed to arrive in first class condition. Every Tuber and Plant is guaranteed 
lo grow. : 


ll orders sent prepaid except soil sent west of the Mississippi. Add 20c per qt. of soil west of Mississippi. SN. oh 4Ss0bhe 
REE: Our descriptive 1957-58 catalog on Gloxinias and African Violets will be sent on request. ies 
PS co ceed eccccesccccsessevecececececesses 
DE ss ndguoen dette nhs paeubbae shin eseewKd State 


ALBERT H. BUELL « Dept.M-710+ EASTFORD. CONN. 
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Mid-America, October, 1957 


The Christmas Answer to 
Every Gardener’s Dream 


Remember the very “special” Christmas 
gift that thrilled and pleased you more 
than ever before? How impatient you 
were to get out and use it? Christmas is 
the time for giving just such “special” 
gifts, but they’re hard to find. 


The gardeners on your Christmas gift 
list .. . Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle or 
those friends in their new home... will 
thank you again and again if you give 
them a Soil Test Kit, the gift that makes 
gardens grow. 

They'll enjoy it Christmas morning 
when they open it and see its promise of 
a more beautiful garden. They'll enjoy 
pleasant winter evenings testing their soil 
even before outdoor work begins. It’s as 
easy as reading a thermometer. 


Sudbury Soil Test Kits are so accurate 
they’re used by farmers, nurseries, florists 
and colleges. Yet they’re so easy to use 
anyone can analyze soil accurately the 
very first time! Plainly marked testing 
solutions and easy-to-follow instructions 
make these Kits as simple as Junior’s first 
chemistry set . . . yet give reliable infor- 
mation on the kinds and amounts of 
plant foods needed in any soil. Also tell 
whether lime is needed, and how much. 


Any gardener who spends time and 
money on seeds, plants, bulbs, tools and 
fertilizer will treasure a Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit. And will use it regularly for 
years to come. 


Get Your Own Soil Test Kit Now, 
for A Better Garden Next Spring 


Find out just how much plant food 
your plants used up from the soil last 
summer—how much you need for fall 
planting. Many plant foods do more good 
if they’re put on this fall. You'll get the 
jump on spring, and save valuable time 
then. See how to turn this year’s dis- 
appointments into next year’s success. 


A Revolutionary New Idea 
in Feeding Garden Plants 


For years gardeners have wanted an 
easy way to get exactly the right fertilizer 
for their particular soil..Sudbury Labor- 
atory has now solved this problem by 
producing individual units of nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potash which gardeners 
can mix to suit their own needs. 


Each unit contains extremely high 
analysis, water-soluble fertilizer elements. 
This means that “Tailor-Made” fertilizer 
results in quicker response, gives your 
plants a correctly balanced diet, and is 
easier to handle. 


Each Sudbury Soil Test Kit now con- 
tains complete information about this 
exciting new method of mixing the ideal 
fertilizer for any garden. 


NPERFEGT GIFT (0-<7: 
GARDENERS 


Doubles 
Gardening 
Pleasure! 


A Soil Test Kit will give 
every gardener on your Christ- 
mas list greater enjoyment 
and satisfaction. They’ll de- 
pend on it year-after-year for 
a better garden—every season 
it will remind them of your 
thoughtfulness. 













THE GIFT THAT MAKES 
GARDENS GROW BETTER 


An easy-to-use Soil Test Kit 
— every gardener bigger 
and better flowers than ever before; 
prize-winning vegetables to bra 
about and show off to friends. Shrubs an 
trees will be greener, more beautiful— 
the lawn lush and velvety all season—enor- 
mous roses of amazing beauty and color. 


Every Gardener Needs 
A Soil Test Kit 


Only by soil testing can gardeners 
know what fertilizer their plants need. 
It’s the only way to be sure that the soil 
contains the right amount of nitrogen, 
prongrerees and potash, and the correct 

pH.The Sudbury Soil Test Kits show in 

10 minutes just what’s wrong with the 
‘soil, how to correct it. Gardeners avoid 
the common mistake of giving 
plants too much of fertilizers they 
already have, and not enough of 
those they’re starving for! Your 
gardening friends can check the 
soil to keep it at its best as the 
seasons change. 


IT’S FUN TO TEST THE SOIL 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 

Even the first soil tests your gardening 
friends make with this exciting new gift 
will be accurate and reliable. In fact, they 
can even take a sample of soil from their 
gardens on Christmas Day and have fun 
making their first tests right then! Then 
when outdoor gardening starts, they can 
take the Soil Test Kit right into the garden 
and use it wherever they choose. 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOIL TEST KIT 


The ideal gift for those whose 
garden is their hobby. This 
handsome Kit, in rugged steel 
chest, will give a lifetime of 
service. Has carrying handle, 
weighs only 9% Ibs., can be 
taken to any part of the gar- 
den. Full instructions; charts 
for 225 different flowers and 
vegetables, fruits, lawns. A 
favorite with better gardeners 
everywhere. Makes over 150 
tests. Owners say it’s more 
valuable than all their garden- 
ing tools put together. There’s 
no finer gift for Mother, Dad, 
or a cherished relative or of 125 different flowers, 
friend. Big value $15.95. vegetables, fruits, etc. 


SUPER de LUXE SOIL TEST KIT 


POPULAR GARDEN 
SOIL TEST KIT 


Handsome case with clear lu- 
cite cover. Especially designed 
for the small garden, complete 
in every way. Makes over 50 
tests for nitrogen, phosphorous, 
potash and lime (pH). 

Simple directions and §, 98 
charts showing needs —. 








For those to whom you want to give the best—the one being 
admired in picture above. Just as easy to use, more complete 
equipment, makes hundreds of tests. Charts show needs of 225 
different flowers, vegetables, etc. Streamline, welded steel chest, 
weighs only 12% lbs. Even florists, nurserymen and farmers 
depend on it. Only $29.95. 


We'll Gift Wrap and Mail FREE 


If you wish, just send a list of names and 
addresses to whom you want us to send Soil 
Test Kits—then we'll gift wrap and mail 
postpaid direct to them, enclosing a gift 
card bearing your name. 


dD, UR SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 4J, Sudbury, Mass. 
| Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered, by return mail: | 


GUARANTEE side eaci: Kit is 


the famous Sudbury 
guarantee. If anyone to whom you give 
a Sudbury Soil Test Kit doesn’t have a 


better garden within a year, the Kit NG ee Chin oe 
our daring guarantee! s 
SUDBURY LABORATORY earns hens 
Box 4J, Sudbury, Mass. City 


STORES—Serve your customers by having 
these unique gifts in stock for Christmas 
Shoppers, and for all-year demand. Write for 


can be returned for a full refund. That's | 
Special Offer. L 


| Enclosed is $.......... 
Send postpaid. 


th eine Horticultural Kits @ $15.95 each 
cae Popular Garden Kits @ $6.98 each j 
shawnt Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 


Send C.O.D. 
plus postage. 





The Cover—Geraniums fill a 
sunny window sill with bright 
color all winter. Turn to page 
19 for a diagram of the varieties 
shown in this window garden. 
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A New All America Camellia for 1958 

Think Before You Plant—Margaret Hoare 

Fall—Best Time To Control Dandelions—E. P. Sylwester 
Must I Hound My Husband?—Ruth Stout 

Save Your Trash and Make Compost—W. C. Vanderwerth 
For Spring Color It’s Tulips—Carlton B. Lees 
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DE LUXE 
ELECTRIC 


Specifications 
@ Automatic Controlled Cooking 
@ GE Heating Element 


Completely @ Cooking Guide on Handle 
immersible Shows Right Heat to Use 


@ Extra Big Size—4-qt. Capacity! 
Coppertone Cover 


COMPLETELY IMMERSIBLE 


Big, beautiful electric skillet... like having a portable range—you cook and 

GUARANTEED 65 YEARS . serve tempting meals right at the table (no-mar, stay-cool legs). It stews, cooks, 

Any piece that has de- braises, bakes, chafes and casseroles. Fries ham and eggs, makes 8 servings 
fects due to workman- 5 chick . 4 ° is : 

ship or material will be of chicken, braises 4-lb. roast. Automatic temperature control. Free recipe 

replaced within 65 . book. Made of heavy, mirror-polished cast aluminum. Special silicone-treated 

years without charge. © Berry Spoon / fi interior prevents sticking, makes cleaning quick, easy. Powerful 1100-watt 


© Pie Server ‘ sealed-in GE element. High-dome coppertone cover included free. 

RICH-ORNATE-PERMANE 

ller Forged WON'T RUST OR STAIN--Nover Needs Polishing 3-SPEED HEAVY DUTY 

in NOW you can enjoy the thrill of 

owning the aristocrat of fine solid ELECTRIC FOOD MIXER 
stainless steel tableware at amaz- 7 
ing FACTORY-TO-YOU sav- 
ings! The delicate, deeply 
sculptured pattern has been 


created for you by world famous Head lifts off Stands on heel— 
silversmiths. for use as portable | keeps counter clean 


@ Head removes for use as mixer too! 
© Powerful, guaranteed AC-DC motor 


Exceptionally fine food mixer that beats 
heaviest batters as easily as it whips an 
egg! Powerful motor covers every job effi- 
ciently —beats, mixes, whips, mashes! Kitchen 
tested for dependability and precision. 
Newest, most modern design lets you use it as a hand 
— ' 4 mixer anywhere at all—stove, table, counter... lets you 
* French Fries * Roasts ~~ = stand it on its winged heel (just like an iron) so that your 
* Stews * Cooks Solids o* »+ Fries ) i | counters keep clean, Features an open handle for comfort 
% Blanches % Food Warmer E Pa gripping . . . two chromed steel, non-splash beaters that 
J snap out for easy cleaning—rinse ‘em off, snap ‘em back 
* Steams % Casserole . q in. Comes with stand and base and 2 handy opal mix- 
*% Serve Right From it— & : | ; ing bowls. Completely guaranteed, 110-120 volt, AC. 


Just Set the Dial—PRESTO! ZL ’ UL approved. 
It's Done for You : MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


AUTOMATICALLY 
hog free Wsahone Cr pete tan 


automatic control and easy-to-see signal 
light eliminate dll guesswork in preparing Please rush on a Money-Back Guarantee the following items: 


~ deliciously, quickly and easily, Of OO ESE 
gleaming, seamless copper lusire with [[] 10-Way Cooker-F 
: Se 
shiny black enamel base... Stain proof - . 
ms finish wipes clean or can be rinsed under O Automatic Electric Shitlet________ $10.95 


ee ene 
Due to these low sale prices please add 80c per item for handling and postage. 


Name 

Address 

ON a State 

© Enclosed find full payment of $............ Ship C.0.D. Plus C.0.D postage charges, 


Ss. faucet. Big family size: six quart capacity 
rica ++-correct temperature fries foods to 
“— golden, greaseless perfection. Complete 
‘ with spatter-proof see-through Oven- 
old glass cover, fry basket, cord and plug. 

1150 watts, 115 volts, AC, full guarantee, 
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Saving Late Blooms 


—Bulb Harvest 


IN THE FAR 
NORTH where 
killing 
come early, Oc- 
bright, 


rth 


frosts 


tober’s 
For the blue 
northern states ’ 
of Mid-America brings an end to 
by the gardening 
Robert A. Phillips = season. In the 
nye central and 
of Minnesota 

southern part of 


weather 


the north central area, where garden 
plants can be given the little tempo- 
rary protection they need to keep them 
safe from Jack Frost, flowers and 
gardens may extend into November. 

Many garden annuals enjoy a blos- 
som revival during the cool, clear 
weather of early fall. Snapdragons, 
verbenas, stocks, cosmos, geraniums, 
asters and others do especially well in 
October. The weather is also favor- 
able to petunias, sweet alyssum, lobe- 
lia, marigolds, bachelor buttons and 
those last roses of summer that have 
such high quality and exceptionally 
good color. The garden chrysanthe- 
mum, however, is the reigning king 
over the autumn garden. Up to now 
they have commanded little attention 
other than casual admiration of their 
good, green foliage and promise of 
blooms. Now, they steal the show with 
abundant, bright flowers. The garden 
chrysanthemum is especially important 
to northern gardens because the season 
is so short and these plants put on a 
brilliant performance for a full two 
months at the end of the gardening 
year when most other garden plants 
are either through flowering or in a 
marked decline in this respect. 


4 


AM 


Around 


Mid-America 


Protecting From Frost 


In early fall light but damaging 
frosts usually occur at intervals of a 
week to ten days. Sometimes there 
may be two weeks between them. Dur- 
ing these short frost periods, usually 
only overnight, it will be advantageous 
to give a little protection to plants 
that are in bloom. Plants can be cov- 
ered quickly and easily and blooms 
saved to be enjoyed for much longer 
periods in the fall. Almost anything 
that will afford a little protection to 
keep out frost can be used: newspaper, 
burlap, painter’s dropcloths, worn out 
bedsheets and curtains or draperies. 
Bushel baskets and cardboard cartons 
also can be inverted over blossoming 
plants to protect them. 

When frosts threaten, it is important 
to place protective coverings over 
plants by the middle of the afternoon 
or soon after. This prevents the loss 
of the heat of the day, and conserves 
the warmth of the earth, giving added 
protection if the night should prove 
to be a really cold one. Doing the job 
earlier in the day in a leisurely way 
makes it much more pleasant than it 
might be if done later in the evening. 
It is important that the coverings do 
not touch the tops of plants, because 
frost injury is likely to occur there. 


Use stout stakes (1 inch x 1 inch), 
long enough so that they can be firm- 
ly pushed into the ground above the 
tops of the plants being protected. 
Coverings should be draped over the 
sides so that the plants are completely 
enclosed down to the ground. 

Obviously, it is impractical to try 
to cover the entire garden. Select areas 
where there are good blooms to keep 
color and life right up to freezing 
weather. 


For Indoor Use 


This also is a good time, before 
frost, to pot up a few chosen plants 
for continued bloom in the house long 
after freezing weather has brought an 
end to the garden season. Ageratum, 
lobelia, sweet alyssum, dwarf mari- 
golds, and petunias or almost any an- 
nual having good, clean, compact foli- 
age and sturdy stems with a promis- 
ing crop of buds and young blooms 
can be potted and used for a house 
plant. Specimens that had a late start 
in the garden and now are coming 
into maturity are good prospects. Use 
shallow pots that are just large enough 
to hold most of the root system. Do 
the potting only when the soil is quite 
moist so that the earth will hold the 
roots in a compact ball. 

Very little soil other than that 
which is dug with the plant will be 
needed. but if additional earth is used 
it should be a screened, sandy loam. 
Before potting be sure to put a few 
small pieces of broken pottery in the 
bottom of the pot for drainage and 
add a thin layer of sphagnum moss on 
top to prevent earth from getting 
through the drainage -hole. Water 
right after potting and place the plants 
out of direct sun for a few days until 
they are adjusted to the pot, then 
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bring them indoors. If kept in a cool 
but bright place in the house, the 
browallias will bloom throughout the 
entire winter; ageratum and others 
will remain in good condition for 
many weeks. 


Bulb Harvest 


The harvesting of the tender gar- 
den bulbs and tubers such as gladi- 
olus, dahlias, cannas, tuberous bego- 
nias, Peruvian daffodils, tuberoses and 
others will occupy the gardener’s time 
and attention after light frost nips 
their tops, but before hard frosts kill 
the foliage. 

All of these bulbs should be dug 
with great care so that they will not 
be cut or injured by the spade or fork. 
The tops of glads, dahlias and cannas 
should be cut off close to the ground 
before these plants are dug; the tops 
of the others should be kept intact to 
allow the food which is in the leaves 
and stems to be transported and stored 
in the bulbs and tubers. Additional 
comments regarding curing and care 
of all the tender tubers and bulbs will 
be discussed next month. 

October is an ideal time to construct 
new garden beds that will be stocked 
with plants next spring. If the new 
flower bed is to be planted with an- 
nuals, the soil (a good loam topsoil) 
should be at least 12 inches deep. 
Eighteen to 24 inches is desirable for 
perennials. Also, when preparing these 
new beds, work a good layer of barn- 
yard manure into the soil to increase 
the organic content and fertility. 

October is a good time to be gar- 
dening and a good time to enjoy these 
last blooms of the season. 


Why Leaves Turn Red 


—Evergreen Planting 


OcToBER in 
rt the Middle West! 

What a thrilling 
month for those 
ne folks who from 
Mid-America day to day watch 
by . Nature secretly, 
Stanley R. McLane silently and swift- 


Landscape Supervisor : 
Country Club tence? ly shift the scenes 
in cities and on 


Kansas City, Missouri 
the countryside 


from verdant green to yellow mixed 
with orange, red and purple. Plants 
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: This suretouched photograph is typical 


of thousands of Henry Field Hybrid Elms 
now growing throughout the United States. 


FALL is the Best Time to Plant 


Henry Field’s HYBRID ELM 


Fastest Growing 
Often Grows 8 to 14 ft. per Year 


If you want shade in a hurry, yet 
want a tree that is hardy, long-lived 
and hard-wooded, Henry Field's Hybrid 
Elm is the tree for you. It grows 
faster than any other tree in the United 
States, bar none—even faster than the 
soft-wooded, short-lived poplar. It com- 
bines the permanence and beauty of 
the American Elm with the rapid 
growth of the Chinese Elm; has all the 
good points of both, but none of 
the bad. 


Extra Hardy—Grows Anywhere 

Henry Field’s Hybrid Elm thrives in 
any type soil, and keeps right on grow- 
ing in weather hot or cold, wet or dry. 
The leaves are large and dark green; 
the branches straight and strong, with 
great resistance to breakage from high 
winds, ice, and snow. 


15-Year Health Record i 
And apparently Henry Field's J 
Hybrid Elm is immune to elm § 
diseases. We have sold several i 
hundred thousand during the past i 
fifteen years, and to date know of 
not one case of loss from the elm ' 
diseases. + 
Park Commissions Approve ; 
Many city park commissions that 
have prohibited planting of vul- : 
nerable common elms enthusias- 1 
tically approve this variety. t 


Ree eee eee ee eee we ee ee 


Tree in the U.S.A. 


wan 


Susan was 3 when this Henry Field Hy- 
brid Elm was planted. When she was 5; 
the tree was over 25 feet tall! 


Fall Planting Ideal 

We have found fall the best time to 
plant this Hybrid Elm because roots 
get well established before hot, dry 
summer. Sorry, only 6 trees per 
customer due to limited stocks. 
Order yours now. 

4 to 5-foot size, $3.39 each, 

postpaid to your door. 


peeeees “For Over 60 Years” 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery Co., 

7875 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa. 

Please send me Henry Field Hybrid Elms, 
4 to 5-ft. size, at $3.39 each postpaid to my door. 


I enclose $ 


NAME 
ST. or RT. 


Catering 
(Trees shipped at proper planting time; backed 


by ovr regular money-back catalog guarantee. 
Catalog No. A4234N) 
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that sat backstage during the summer 
show, now step forward and assume 
the major roles in the fall revue. 

Virginia creeper, climbing to the 
very top of the old oak tree, frantical- 
ly waved its leaves at the passing mo- 
torists during the summer season—but 
they did not see. Soon this vine in all 
its glory, dressed in gorgeous red and 
scarlet, stops the same motorists, who 
now marvel at its sudden beauty. 

Sumacs and poison ivy, villains in 
the play, chuckle at the masterful way 
in which they receive public applause. 
Bittersweet, with its clear yellow dress 
and dangling, orange colored jewels, 
also plays well. The fall actors, white 
ash, green ash, Amur maple, red 
maple, sugar maple and the oaks soon 
take the stage for the climax of the 
drama. After the curtain falls, the 
players stand by almost unnoticed un- 
til spring, when they again open an 
entirely new, thrilling show. 


A Privileged Region 


Now, as we enjoy Nature’s phenom- 
enon of fall color, few people realize 
that the Midwest is located in one of 
the few regions of the world where 
brilliant autumn coloration of foliage 
prevails. This marvelous display is 
confined to deciduous forest areas of 
the temperate zone, blessed by con- 
siderable rainfall. Leaves turn brown 
and fall from plants in the tropical 
regions toward the end of the dry 
season, and little bright color occurs. 

The gorgeous beauty of most au- 
tumn color combinations results from 
the bright reds and brilliant scarlets 
displayed together with the pleasing 
yellows. The Amur maple, red maple, 
sugar maple, sassafras, sumacs, oaks, 
sourwood, tupelo and flowering dog- 
wood are especially outstanding for 
their conspicuous, red fall color. Since 
the fall color of these trees varies from 
year to year, it becomes evident that 
brilliant displays depend pretty largely 
on certain definite weather conditions. 

Yellow is the dominant color in our 
fall show, since the greater number of 
trees in the woods and in our plant- 
ings belong to the group whose leaves 
normally turn yellow before dropping. 
This group includes elms, poplars, wil- 
lows, locusts, hackberry, Norway ma- 
ple, box elder, green ash, birch, tulip- 
tree and redbud. The yellow color is 
believed to be due to the reduction 
in the rate of the plants’ manufacture 
of chlorophyll—which provides the 
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green color—while the rate of decom- 
position is maintained. The two yellow 
pigments usually present, carotin and 
xanthophyll, are simply masked by the 
green chlorophyll until it is broken 
down by the approach of fall. 


Reason for Redness 


The red pigment, which is respon- 
sible for the brilliant reds and scarlets 
of maples and oaks, is anthocyanin, 
which is believed to be produced in 
some way as a result of accumulation 
of sugars and tannins in the leaves. 

Experiments have shown that when 
the temperature falls to 45 degrees, or 
below, there is very little or no trans- 
location of sugars and other materials 
from the leaves to other parts of the 
plant. When cool nights follow warm, 
bright, sunny days, sugar and other 
materials, which are manufactured in 
the leaves, are trapped in the leaves 
and conditions are favorable for pro- 
duction of red color. 


A summary of the requirements for 
good fall color in this area should in- 
clude these: trees should be in good, 
healthy condition resulting from fav- 
orable summer weather conditions and 
protection from injurious insects and 
diseases; varieties of trees which are 
expected to color brilliantly should 
be located in an open area where they 
will receive the full benefit of the 
sun’s rays; the delay of a hard freeze 
until late in the fall season; a gradual 
approach of autumn with bright, sun- 
ny, warm days followed by cool nights. 
Fall color is poor when the autumn 
days are cloudy, warm and rainy and 
when the season is brought to a sud- 
den premature end by a severe freeze 
which kills the leaves before they have 
had a chance to color. 

Fall color is indeed one of Nature’s 
many secrets. A few points are fairly 
well understood regarding the phe- 
nomenon, but scientists have failed to 
solve many of such problems, as, ““Why 


does this hard maple turn yellow ig 
autumn, while the one beside it of the 
same species and apparently living 
under identical environment, turns ga 
brilliant red?” Even though many 
secrets remain unsolved, some knowl. 
edge of the marvelous procedure of 
Nature adds greatly to our enjoyment 
of this beautiful season. 


Time for Planting 


Of course the gardener cannot just 
sit and watch fall color come and go, 
This is a month for action—harvest- 
ing, planning, planting, clean-up, 
mulching and watering. Jobs done this 
fall will make spring tasks small. So, 
while the weather is pleasant for out- 
door work, put on the garden harness 
and get busy. 

Fall color of shrubs and trees is 
Nature’s cue for us to begin fall plant- 
ing, since they have begun to close 
their factories and will soon be prac- 
tically dormant. No need to delay 
planting until all the leaves have 
fallen. In fact, careful, early October 
planting of trees and shrubs in full 
leaf is usually very satisfactory. Han- 
dle the plants as quickly as possible 
and keep well watered after planting. 
Warm soil with plenty of moisture 
makes a favorable condition for the 
production of new roots before winter 
sets in. Plants which have thus be- 
come well established in the fall are 
certainly ahead of those which are 
planted the following spring. Now is 
a good time to select those with bright, 
attractive fall colors. 

If you are contemplating planting 
a shrubbery border this fall, examine 
the soil first. If it is a heavy clay that 
has been excavated for the basement 
and then packed down by the grading 
caterpillar, perhaps the planting 
should be postponed until spring. 
Spade the bed now and leave it in a 
rough condition in order that Jack 
Frost can do his highly specialized job 
of breaking up this heavy clay soil 
during the winter months. In fact Old 
Jack is just about the only one who 
can prepare these brick-like soils for 
shrubbery planting. Add some rotted 
manure in the spring, level the bed 
and plant the shrubs. 

Many hardy perennial flowers can 
still be successfully transplanted—but 
the sooner the better in order that 
they may be able to make a few new 
roots, become settled in their new 
homes, and can better withstand de- 

(Please turn to page 8) 
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Aerial view of the lovely $200,000.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering (Owner of Mondo Grass Company) on the beautiful beach 


of the Gulf of Mexico; the entire 
seven lawns, side-walk shoulders and neutral grounds are planted solidly in Mondo Grass; truly one of the most attractive 


show places of the South. 


PLANT ae aie Vi ONDO dé GR AS q 7 


This ad will not appear again this year 
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Trade Mark Registration applied for 
. . . Demand exceeds supply. Reserve order now. U.S. Patent Offies 


REQUIRES NO MOWING — MAKES WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


Our Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” is described by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
quote “Ophiopogon Japonicus, technically called ground cover (formerly called Mondo Ja- 
ponicus) is native of Northern China and should withstand severe degree of freezing; 
drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo Grass” unquote. 

It is a “grass” relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming 
EVERGREEN, low-growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive 
homes in America for lawn grass. Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo 
“Grass” at popular prices. 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful 
lawns where mowing is not desired. Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” retains its color the year 
’round; thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, rarely requires watering; fantastically 
beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. REQUIRES NO 
MOWING. 

Ideal for heavy shaded areas or sun, dry or wet. 
many photos of Mondo lawns sent on request. 

Mondo is resistant to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion, 
grows compactly, crowding out other grass and weeds, multiplies rapidly, approximately 
100 times (10,000%) first year, if properly handled. Enhances property value. So sensa- 
tional we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year plant 2” to 6” 
apart. Numerous rooted blades to sprig. 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. Remittance with order. Shipped 
prepaid. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: If not completely delighted you may return at 


once for refund. Open account to A-1 rated firms buying 1,000 sprigs or more, FOB Biloxi. 
Sprigs shipped in damp moss. 
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ORDER TODAY... 

YOU CAN’T LOSE! MONDO GRASS CO. 
Dept. K-Ci0, Biloxi, Miss. 
I enclose $ 
Mondo Grass 
Ship Now 0 


Return any unsatisfactory sprigs at any time for replacement. 
25 Sprigs 

= Sprigs Name 
1,000 Sprigs 

5,000 Sprigs or more per 1,000 
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structive heaving action resulting from 
the combined forces of Jack Frost and 
Old Sol. Small seedlings or rooted 
cuttings are usually best wintered over 
in a coldframe and transplanted in 
the spring. Peonies, irises, hollyhocks, 
oriental poppies, balloon flowers, 
phlox, bleeding hearts and madonna 
lilies top the list for fall transplanting. 


Clean Up Peonies 


Before peony leaves dry and fall off, 
cut the stems as low as possible with- 
out injuring the dormant buds. As the 
leaves are cut, put them in a basket 
and burn them to destroy any disease 
that they may be harboring. A few 
stakes set teepe¢-fashion over the 
plants will mark their location and 
prevent damage from uninvited traffic. 

There is no particular hurry in 
planting tulips since they can success- 
fully be set either this month or next, 
but any late arrivals of narcissus 
should be planted as soon as possible. 

October is usually a choice month 
for planting evergreens. Since the per- 
sistent evergreen foliage allows some 
plant activity even during the winter 
months, evergreens do not attain the 
high degree of dormancy found here 
in the deciduous plants which shed 
their leaves in fall. When a deciduous 
plant is being moved, the top growth 
is usually trimmed back to better es- 
tablish the relation between it and the 
root system which has been partially 
depleted in the digging process. This 
practice is a definite aid in transplant- 
ing deciduous stock but is a method 
seldom used when moving evergreens 
in October, since the pruned tree 
would probably appear stiff and thin 
of foliage, and would fail to do its 
part in the landscape picture. Roots of 
deciduous plants which have become 
partially dry during transplanting, will 
frequently recover if well planted and 
given plenty of water. In contrast, the 
roots of evergreens which have been 
allowed to dry to cause the resinous 
sap to harden, apparently do not re- 
cover from any amount of watering. 


The preceding comparisons between 
evergreens and deciduous plants tend 
to prove the necessity for digging ever- 
greens carefully with generous sized 
balls of earth about their roots and 
burlapping them firmly to insure prop- 
er handling without danger of loss 
often resulting from loose, broken 


balls. 
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Spreading Compost— 


Seeds of Ornamentals 


OcToOBER is 
your last chance 
to get your lawn 
in good condi- 
tion for the rig- 
ors of next sum- 
mer. If you 
haven't already 
fertilized your 
lawn this fall, do 
it now, using any 
complete commercial fertilizer. This 
may be 4-12-8, 6-10-4, 4-12-4, 5-10-5, 
5-10-10, or something similar. Al- 
though it can be put on without a 
spreader, you get a much more uni- 
form job using one. Never forget that 
fertilizer does not go sideways, but 
straight down, so that the pinch you 
put on here will do that spot an 
inch away no good. 

In case you are worrying about 
commercial fertilizers being danger- 
ous, forget it. If you follow the in- 
structions on the package, using no 
more than three or four pounds to 100 
square feet, you need not worry about 
any burning. 

Unless there are bare spots the size 
of your head don’t bother to reseed. 
With the cool weather and, we hope, 
fall rains the desirable grasses will 
grow out and fill in the bare spots. 

Fall is the ideal time for the good 
grasses to fill in the gaps so that there 
is that much less chance for crabgrass 
to get started next spring. Any of the 
many brands of 2,4-D weed killers 
will get rid of broadleaf lawn weeds 
such as plantain, buckhorn, dandelion, 
ground ivy, and many others. If you 
are spraying it is necessary to do a 
thorough job of wetting the foliage to 
get adequate control. Whether spray- 
ing or putting it on dry, be sure there 
is no wind or the plants in the neigh- 


eastern states 
of Mid-America 
by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio 


boring beds will get the typical 2,4-D 
heebygeebys. The leaves will be twist. 
ed and twirled so that they worry you 
even if the plants are not killed. 

Check your flower beds and shrub 
plantings for all the volunteer tree and 
shrub seedlings, and tag them for dig. 
ging later on this fall when you have 
more time. If unfortunately, you have 
let them grow until they are two or 
three inches in diameter, then try 
mixing one part of 2,4,5-T (brush 
killer) with three parts fuel oil, or old 
auto oil. Paint this on the trunk for 
a distance of about a foot. It will kill 
the tree with no suckers from the 
roots. Next year you can just cut the 
tree off close to the ground. 


Using the Compost 


The first batch of bulbs gives me 
an excuse for digging into the com- 
post pile. I throw back the top layers 
that were put on since June, and after 
grinding a sharp edge on my round 
pointed short handled shovel I shave 
down the front of the pile in inch- 
thick pieces. It is not powder—it 
doesn’t crumble to dust. But it breaks 
up plenty well to be mixed with the 
soil in preparing beds for fall plant- 
ing of either bulbs or hardy flowers. 
Since there is little nourishment or 
nutrient in the rotted leaves and other 
material making up the compost it is 
always necessary to add a complete 
commercial fertilizer and mix it with 
the soil at the same time you apply 
the compost. 

Incidentally, I never have any com- 
post over 11 months old. Compost that 
I do not use in preparing beds (I 
try to redo every bed about every 
three or four years) I put on top of 
the ground as a mulch. 

Garden myths and superstitions 
have been one of my hobbies for a 
good many years and I have gathered 
in a tremendous number of them. 
Many of them have good sound horti- 
cultural practices behind them, such 
as not planting this or that until the 
leaves of the oak trees are the size 
of squirrel ears. The only trouble is 
to catch the squirrels and find out 
how big their ears are. Many others 
are completely ridiculous such as the 
one that says only a virtuous woman 
can grow ivy successfully in her home. 
Some day I am going to try to in- 
corporate all of these in a book show- 
ing just why some of them make good 
sense and why others couldn’t pos- 
sibly be true. If any of you have any 
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from your mother, grandmother, or 
friends and neighbors, I would appre- 
ciate having them. 


Small Bulbs 


Spring flowering bulbs that are 
rather small and those that are un- 
protected by any kind of a husk or 
covering should be planted as soon as 
possible. This is particularly true of 
the winter aconite (Eranthis). Many 
of these dry out so quickly that if 
kept until late October or November 
they will be so shrivelled that they do 
not give you the results the catalogs 
promised. Some of the small ones that 
you will particularly enjoy are the 
many different kinds of crocus, both 
spring and fall blooming, grape hya- 
cinths, snowdrops, glory-of-the-snow 
(Chionodoxa), species of wild tulips, 
guinea hen flowers (Fritillaria me- 
leagris), bulbous irises such as reticu- 
lata and Danfordi and the various 
squills. Since many of these are early 
blooming and rather small, plant them 
where you can enjoy them from the 
windows of your home or see them as 
you go in and out of doors. We get 
great enjoyment from the dozens of 
kinds of these little bulbs in the wall 
garden just back of our home. As they 
are a couple of feet above the ground 
we don’t have to get down on our 
knees to see and appreciate them. 


News About Lilies 

Have you kept up with the progress 
on lilies? It’s been tremendous. Some 
that you may have overlooked are the 
many varieties of mid-century hybrids. 
These are in yellows, oranges and reds, 
some upright flowered, some with 
flowers facing sideways, some hanging 
down. They will grow from two to 
about three feet in height and will 
bloom in June. And a little later will 
come the modern forms of regal lilies 
called Olympic hybrids. They are 
larger flowered and more showy than 
the original regals. For July blooming 
try some of the many Aurelian hy- 
brids. Some of them are similar to 
one of their parents—Henryi; others 
go over to the other parents—a white 
trumpet lily. And there is everything 
under the sun in between: they are 
tall, usually four to six feet in height, 
in yellows, oranges, and salmons, some 
curved petaled, some trumpets, some 
fragrant, some not fragrant. They are 
wonderful. And now there are hy- 
brids of the regals that are yellow 
or pink. 

(Please turn page }) 
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oe 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


Aurelian 


Hybrid 


“Limelight” 


Speciosum 
“Crimson 
Glory” 


88 o Biem 


Sweet F. 


Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 

All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 
We’ll mail postpaid with easy directions all 5 Packets of 


Burpee Seed 
Catalog FREE 


Seeds, 


THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 


Here’s our greatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 
lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,’ DeGraaff’s famous 
nasturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 
Aurelian Hybrid “Limelight’’ Strain — a gorgeous trio. 
June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 


flowering size. 

(Catalog value $4.50). Postpaid for only. . $2.00 

EXTRA SPECIAL! toits“X'313.50 value, only” 90-09 
RUSH YOUR ORDER AIRMAIL: 


Lily shipping starts the Ist of October and extends 
through November. RUSH your order AIRMAIL NOW 
and prepare to plant at once. Enjoy exotic lilies in 
your garden in 1958. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Foed and spray material. Really, it’s a cultural hand- 
book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


1 Kebmaive E Ue - Lites 


BOX G * CANBY, OREGON 


Lily Specialists Since 1927 


Burress. 


GIANT 


C 


PECIAL for You to Try anes) 


5S PACKETS~— 5 BEST COLORS 


1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 


Farms—$1.25 value for only 25c! Send 25c TODAY, at our risk. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 259 Burpee Building 


Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 


GARDEN CLUBS: Inquire about special club plan. Betty Jackson, 
Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. GC-7, 559 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 11, Missouri. 


“TL GARDEN MARKERS soxn*ehes 


Name Pires Galvanized Steel '* “Srindards “"* 


9 DIFFERENT STYLES 


A—12 inch hair pin type.............. 18 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.00 
B— 7 inch plant label 80 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $10.00 
C—10" Garden Marker 10°’ High.15 for § 1.00; 100 for $ 4.50 
D— 3° Swing Iabel 10°’ High.......20 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 3.00 
E—11!/, inch Rose Marker 12 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 5.50 
F—20 inch Display double, like E 10 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 7.50 
G—21 inch Single wire... 1.50: 100 for $ 5.75 
H— 6 inch Pot label 30 for $ 1.00: 100 for $ 2.50 
J]— 4 in. for African Violets 100 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $ 6.00 


TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 
and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, E, H, and 
20 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. Add 
10% to all above prices if west of Miss. River. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 693, Paw Paw, Mich. 
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We prepay east of the Miss. 
river—10% additional west 





Learn FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Make centerpieces, corsages, 
wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be 
a florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special ilius- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 
33 Arrangements................ $1. 

How to make 25 Corsages.... 1. 
Novelty Floral Design.......... 1 

FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 

Box N10 Santa Cruz, Calif, 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 
Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse. 
Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 
bar — or open your own nursery- 
garden-shop. Monthly Growing Bm 
Schedules make everything so 
easy. Write for information or 
send 25c for student newsletter 
“The Greenhouse Grower”, 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 


Div. N10 P.O. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


The 
GIANT SEQUOIA 
PANSY 


The largest and finest pansies that 
grow. Large strong plants. 
$5.00 hundred, postpaid 
$2.00 for twenty five. 
BEDOITS GREENHOUSES 
103 CULVER ST. 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


DON’T BURN LEAVES! 


Make leaves, other waste, into rich fertilizer with 
science-discovery, ActivO. peck, EASY. Low 


Cost. See petpeney dealer. Send Now for 
complete Free details. Or send $2.95 for best 
trial size PREPAID—enough for 1000-1500 Ibs. 
compost. Money-back guarantee. 


ACTIVO LAB., Bridgeton 45, Indiana 


People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


... and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obli- 
gation. No one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to 
Old American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L1095M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Send away for the catalog of one 
of the lily specialists and “blow your- 
self.” Remember, lily bulbs are perish- 
able; don’t put them away in the 
kitchen pantry and say “I will plant 
them next week.” If you can’t plant 
them today put them in damp peat 
moss in the refrigerator, and plant 
them just as soon as you possibly can. 


Save Volunteers 


There is still time to hunt around 
your garden, salvage the stray seed- 
lings of hardy flowers and line them 
out in cold frames. I particularly look 
for those of Cardinal-flowers, the 
giant lobelia, for they seem to prefer 
to seed in my paths rather than the 
beds where I want them to grow. You 
may want to look for seedlings of 
delphiniums, gaillardia, coreopsis, or 
any other hardy flowers that self sow 
here and there around your garden. 
Put them in the cold frame under 
sash and you will get an amazing 
amount of growth on them before 
things freeze up this fall. 


It was quite a job moving my horti- 
cultural library from the University 
to my home and transferring all of my 
bulletins and notes and what have you 
from my office on the campus to my 
home when I retired the end of July. 
Just making shelves for some 500 
books was a job. But it’s nice now to 
have more time to try to keep up 
with all the various publications of 
the botanical gardens, the plant so- 
cieties, the agricultural experiment 
stations, and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. And it gives me more 
time to write. Between times I man- 
age to do some landscape consultation. 


Start Woody Plants 


It seems odd this fall not to be 
gathering seeds of trees and shrubs 
for propagation meetings during No- 
vember. But you can do it for your- 
self. Whenever you see an interesting 
woody plant that has some fruits on 
it, gather a few seeds. Some time be- 
fore Christmas you can plant these. 
I like the system of using old tin cans. 
With a beverage can opener cut three 
or four slots, not in the bottom, but 
on the sides next to the bottom. Fill 
the can with a mixture of about one- 
third sand and two-thirds soil to 
within half an inch of the top. Re- 
move all the pulp from the seeds and 
plant a dozen or two seeds to a pint 


or quart can. Cover them with q 
quarter inch of soil. Label them. [j 
you want to read them next spring 
use a painted pot label and write on 
it with India ink. 

Just put the cans on top of the 
ground out back of the garage, or 
alongside the house and forget them 
until next spring. Unless you interfere 
with Mother Nature it’s almost im. 
possible to stop the seeds from coming 
up next spring. After they are an inch 
or two high you can transplant them 
to a row in the vegetable garden or 
in a little nursery bed. Some seeds 
particularly easy to grow are bitter. 
sweet, the many privets, rose of 
Sharon, redbud, golden-rain tree, bush 
honeysuckles, Chinese cork-tree, if 
there happen to be any in your neigh- 
borhood, and flowering dogwood. 
These are just a few. In the case of 
maples, it is better to sow these seeds 
immediately before they dry out. Try 
the magnolias after removing the pulp 
but don’t expect more than 25 per 
cent of them to come up. Try hollies 
after removing the pulp, but don't 
expect more than five per cent to 
come up. If you sow any of the vi- 
burnums label them well for they may 
not come up until the second year. 
You should gather some of these seeds 
fairly soon or the birds will beat you 
to it. Oh yes, be sure to include the 
flowering crabapples and the flower- 
ing quinces. Even the butterfly bush 
(Buddleia) and the lilacs are surpris- 
ingly easy. 

Most of these seeds must be fall 
sown since they require two or three 
months of low temperature, (that is, 
under 41 degrees) before they will 
germinate. They do not have to freeze, 
as we used to believe. 


Stop and think which trees, which 
shrubs, which vines, give you the most 
brilliant autumn colors. Start making 
a list of them this fall. Among the 
shrubs the winged euonymus (Euony- 
mus alatus) would probably be the 
winner. Among the vines the native 
five leaf ivy (Virginia creeper or 
woodbine), and the poison ivy will 
fight it out for first place. Among the 
trees, depending on the season and 
the particular specimen, it may be 
the sumac, sweet gum, the sour gum, 
the sugar maple, or the sour wood 
(Oxydendrum). If you have the space, 
plant some of these (any but the 
poison ivy) in your garden this fall 
for next year’s enjoyment. 
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Bulbs to Plant— 


Storage; Ground Covers 


South 


For the 
southern states 
of Mid-America 


OcTOBER— 
THE MONTH 
when the ver- 
dant garden 


dress to autum- 
nal shades with 
a blend of gold. 
This is a beauti- 
ful time of year 
in the South of 
Mid-America, when the last splash of 
color in the garden mingles with the 
colors of foliage brought out by frosts. 
The geographical location of our re- 
gion makes the countryside and gar- 
dens truly the crossroads of Nature’s 
Paradise. Where else can a gardener 
grow plant materials in the North, 
East, South and West, and have bet- 
ter than average success? This over- 
lapping of vegetative zones contributes 
immeasurably to the riot of autumnal 
colors found both in our garden and 
throughout our countryside. Though 
tempted to pause and feast on all this 
fall beauty, the wise gardener realizes 
the importance of October as invest- 
ment month. There are many jobs to 
be done that will give rich dividends 
next spring. 

Bulbs—October is the month to 
make the heaviest plantings of bulbs 
for spring blooms. As most of these 
will remain undisturbed for years, 
thorough preparation of the soil is 
essential. Proper drainage is necessary 
to prevent rotting of the bulbs. The 
right planting depth is often debat- 
able, and a good yardstick for this is 
to cover the growing point to a depth 
that is twice the greatest dimension of 
the bulb. 

Narcissus is the generic name of 
one of the largest groups of easy to 
grow and early to bloom spring bulbs. 


by 
Robert H. Rucker 


Texas 
Technological College 
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changes her: 


Although the common name daffodil 
has been used in speaking of the 
whole lot, this name is more correctly 
used when speaking of the trumpet 
varieties. These bulbs prefer a soil 
that is not too heavy and has good 
drainage. The physical condition of 
the soil is greatly improved by adding 
sharp sand as the planting area is 
prepared. Liberal amounts of bone 
meal should be dug into the soil to 
provide a source of long lasting food. 
Well-rotted manure placed deep in 
the hole with a layer of top soil be- 
tween it and the bulbs will always 
improve the quality of flowers. Ma- 
nure will cause bulbs to rot if it is 
in direct contact with them. 


Choosing Daffodils 


There are hundreds of varieties to 
choose from, and the range of color 
is also extensive. Personally, I will al- 
ways plant some ‘King Alfreds’ as an 
old tried and true one. ‘Unsurpassa- 
ble, another large trumpet yellow, is 
just what its name implies, while 
‘Mount Hood’ is hard to beat as an 
all white. For the real specialist, there 
are all the various species kinds. Many 
cities have clubs that specialize in 
growing all kinds for an educational 
display at spring shows. Plant now so 
that the bulbs may become established 
before extremely cold weather sets in. 

This group of bulbs may be used in 
front of, or as a part of, the perennial 
border as facing-down plantings in 
front of shrubs; in rock gardens; in 
beds; or naturalized. In fact, they 
seem to grow and produce flowers 
with very little effort just about any- 
where. When flowers decrease in size 
and number, it is usually time to dig 
and reset. October is also the month 
for this. In replanting, follow the 
same procedure as for planting new 
bulbs. 

Tulips—T hese beautiful flowers 
have a fabulous history that is paral- 
leled by few garden flowers. They 
have even provided food in times of 
depression for certain peoples of the 
world. Generally speaking, the tulips 
are planted in about the same manner 
as the narcissus. However, a sand 
cushion under the bulbs will insure 
less loss by rotting. In planting, mass 
colors are usually more effective. In 
planting beds for mass color, remove 
all the soil to the desired depth and 
place the bulbs on even spacing, usu- 
ally four to six inches. Then fill in 

(Please turn page }) 
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CRABGRASS and 
SOIL PEST CONTROL 


A Dormont Secd Killer 


85-100% Effective 
in Killing Crab Grass Seeds 


1. Apply Fall or Early Spring (Sept. ist to 
April 30th): The dormant seed killing in- 
gredients are highly insoluble, and if un- 
disturbed after application, remain on or 
near the surface to prevent crab grass seed 
germination for a year or longer. 


2. Only One Application Needed: One appli- 
cation kills 85-100% of the crab grass seeds 
in your lawn. Other crab grass control prod- 
ucts must be applied two, three or four 
times during the growing season. 


3. Does Not Injure Perennial Grasses: PAX 
Crabgrass and Soil Pest Control fertilizes and 
beautifies bluegrass and other desirable per- 
— grasses. Also conditions the soil with 
erlite. 


4. Easy to Apply: Simply apply with an ordi- 
nary commercial fertilizer spreader. 

5. Controls Most Common Soil Pests: PAX 
Crabgrass and Soil Pest Control kills lawn 


moth larvae, grubs, night crawlers, earwigs. 
ants and cutworms. 


6. Apply Only to Established Perennial Lawns: 
For Dichondra and Annual rye grass lawns 
use only Special Dichondra PAX Crabgrass 
and Soil Pest Control. 


SOLD THROUGH LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS 
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FOR THE FACTS ABOUT 
CRAB GRASS CONTROL 
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(Continued from page 11) 


the soil around and over them. An 
inch of sand over the planting area 
as a cushion before placing the bulbs 
will eliminate air spaces under them 
and insure good root development for 
the bulbs. A simple method to get 
uniform spacing of bulbs is to use 
an inverted flower pot as a marker 
for spaces. All gardeners have their 
favorites—and one of mine is ‘Red 
Emperor, a truly magnificent early 
red one. Now the ‘White Emperor’ is 
making its debut! If it lives up to its 
predecessor, it will be a tremendous 
addition to the garden border. 

Another novelty tulip is the exotic 
parrot group. Many of us have grown 
‘Fantasy’ for years as the best of this 
type—with beautiful, clear pink lac- 
iniated petals, and irregular green 
splotches on the backs of the petals. 
This one is wonderful for arranging. 
Leave these for several seasons and 
they become even more shaggy in 
form and change in color to orange. 
For a perfectly stunning combination, 
grow some of the “Texas Gold’ va- 
riety with the ‘Black Parrot.’ 


Other Bulbs 


Everyone wants a few of the old 
favorite bulbs—the hyacinths. These 
are a must for their perfume even 
though it may be overpowering at 
times. Hyacinths are usually grown in 
a more formal bed arrangement than 
other spring bulbs. Sometimes they are 
used as borders. ‘La Victoire,’ “L‘In- 
nocence’ and ‘King of Blues’ remain 
the favorite varieties even though you 
may now buy improved strains of 
any of these. 

Crocuses are always popular in the 
early spring, especially naturalized on 
the lawn. By scattering a few bulbs 
(they are correctly known as corms) 
on the lawn and planting them as 
they fall, an informal effect is gained. 
In the early spring they peek out 
like a harbinger of a happy season. 
The colors are yellow, blue, white and 
striped. There are many other bulbs 
in the spring galaxy. Among them are 
the muscari or grape hyacinths, the 
scillas, snowdrops, and Dutch irises. 
Every gardener has his own preference 
and will concentrate on the ones best 
loved, but October is the month for 
the largest plantings of these. Actu- 
ally, for late bloom, these bulbs may 
be planted on through the season un- 
til after Christmas. One of the most 
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beautiful uses of the spring bulbs is 
to plant them in areas covered with 
ground cover plants. In this environ- 
ment they have a perfect foil against 
which to display their beautiful 
blooms. 

Now is also the time when bulbs 
for forcing should be started. All bulbs 
intended for this use should be potted 
with the growing tips exposed in the 
pots to facilitate quick growth when 
they start. In potting make certain to 
provide adequate drainage and soak 
the containers thoroughly before put- 
ting away for the roots to develop. 


Grass Substitutes 


Ground Covers—Many gardens 
have areas where grass cannot be 
grown and in these areas some type 
of ground cover should be used. What 
is grqund cover? Any evergreen plant 
that tends to creep or grow prostrate 
on the ground and as such provides 
a protective covering can be properly 
called a ground cover. There are many 
plants of this nature. Some of the bet- 
ter kinds are English ivy, trailing peri- 
winkle, and the various euonymus. 
These three are old standbys and are 
transitional enough in habit of growth 
not to compete for prominence with 
other plants in the garden. October 
is a good time to plant these so they 
become established and ready to make 
new growth in early spring. The na- 
tive honeysuckle will also make a very 
good ground cover. but may actually 
become a pest. This one is excellent 
for steep slopes for erosion control. 

Roses—The last beautiful display 
of roses comes this month and many 
clubs have their fall rose shows. Dal- 
las, Texas, always has a good fall rose 
show the second Sunday in October. 
The blooms, while fewer in number, 
are usually much higher in quality, 
because of the cool night tempera- 
tures. Do not relax your program of 
spraying or dusting because the threat 
of blackspot is always present as long 
as foliage is on the plant. There will 
also be an occasional crop of insects 
showing up to keep the alert gardener 
on the spraying schedule. Prune as 
you cut the blooms and there will not 
be as much pruning necessary later. 
Keep old blooms removed as_ they 
draw on much needed food that can 
be stored. 

Bulb Storage—-All summer flower- 
ing bulbs should be dug and stored 
as soon as practicable. The first killing 
frost will destroy the top growth. Even 


though it may not be possible to dig 
bulbs right after the frost, the top 
growth should be removed. Frost de- 
velops a toxic fluid in the plant which, 
when it moves into the roots. will 
cause them to rot. Dig caladium bulbs 
and gladiolus corms; dry, and then 
store in trays of dry sand or moss in 
a cool, dry place. Avoid storage where 
the temperatures get above 65. 

Dig canna tubers with as much 
soil as possible adhering to the roots 
and store in this manner. The tubers 
(rhizomes) will cure out properly and 
the clumps can be divided in March 
for replanting. In digging dahlias, take 
care to avoid breaking any of the 
tubers loose. All of the tubers must 
have a section of the old stem at- 
tached, or there will be no plant pro- 
duced. Growth of dahlias comes from 
buds on this old stem; therefore— 
every tuber must have a part of this 
parent stem even though it may be 
very small. 


Transplanting Time 


Perennials—Perennials should be 
cut back after blooming and _ reset 
this month. Perennials set now will be 
established and ready to grow in the 
spring. Some of the biennials tend 
to become perennials in our gardens, 
and occasionally a half-hardy annual 
lives on and on. 

If you have not yet cleaned up all 
litter or garden trash, be sure it is 
done this month. Do not provide a 
winter home for insect pests. 

Chrysanthemums—October is the 
month of heaviest bloom for this queen 
of fall flowers. The most important 
thing to remember is to provide plenty 
of water for them. They are heavy 
feeders (which should have been 
taken care of in September). and 
heavy drinkers. Visit the fall shows 
and gardens of chrysanthemums and 
write down names of varieties you 
like and try them another year. The 
fall shows are wonderful places to see 
the best in the seasonal flowers. Keep 
a close check on the weather, and 
before killing frost lift clumps of chry- 
santhemums and put in the garage or 
basement for continued bloom. A few 
may even be potted and kept in the 
house. An additional month of flowers 
may be had in this way. 

Soil Preparation—In open spaces in 
the garden, dig the soil deep, adding 
a little complete fertilizer. Or plant 
some type of cover crop and turn it 
under for a green manure. Soil prepa- 
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ration can go on all year in a garden. 
Just turning the soil will keep it in 
good tilth. 

Miscellaneous—T ake cuttings of 
herbaceous plants and root them for 
next year’s garden. Many gardeners 
carry over plants of all kinds simply 
as rooted cuttings taken during Oc- 
tober. The cutting wood should be 
firm and seasoned, and not soft and 
succulent, for best results. Plant pansy 
seeds for transplanting next month. 
Pansies are the chief source of bloom 
in many winter gardens. Continue 
planting the garden lilies started last 
month. 

Visit the countryside and gather 
seed pods, weeds and flowers for dry- 
ing. Many interesting materials are 
available for winter bouquets, and 
October is the month for collecting 
and drying them. Divide and replant 
peonies, or plant new ones, this month. 


Protect Berry Crops— 
Glad Bulb Care 


ALTHOUGH IT 

IS NECESSARY to 

have somewhat 

drier conditions 

in late summer 

and fall to in- 

high plains states duce maturity in 

. eee amesen perennial garden 

plants, most per- 

ennials should 

not go into win- 

ter in extremely dry condition. A 

good watering around freeze-up time, 

after the plants begin to mature, will 

put the plants in better shape to sur- 

vive the winter. Watering should be 
thorough. 

Set the sprinkler near the trees and 
water for several hours. Remember, 
too, that many feeding roots of trees 
are in the area of the drip zone of 
the tree, and this is where most of 
the water should be applied. 


Putting on Mulch 


Now is the time for applying mulch 
protection to many garden perennials. 
Use clean grain straw (free of weed 
and grain seeds) , marsh hay and other 
suitable materials. Materials such as 
sawdust and fallen leaves are not sat- 
isfactory since they pack down too 
much and may cause smothering of 
plants. It is important not to apply 
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mulches too early. Plants need to be 
subjected to a period of a few light 
frosts before mulch covers are applied. 
This light frosting conditions the 
plants so they stand the winter better. 
Put on the cover before severe cold 
sets in, however. 

Apply the mulch so that it settles 
around the plant about two or three 
inches thick. If there is danger of 
wind blowing the mulch away, cover 
it with chicken wire that has been 
fastened down in several places. 
Mulches do protect plants from ex- 
treme temperature changes, drying 
out of the roots as a result of frost 
heaving, and from premature break- 
ing of dormancy. 


Strawberries and Raspberries 


Most varieties of strawberries grown 
in the average garden are not 100 
per cent winter hardy, so winter 
mulching is needed. Where winters 
are open and good snow cover is un- 
predictable, entire covering of rasp- 
berry canes is desirable, too. First of 
all, the canes which have borne fruit 
can be pruned out. Then bend over 
the remaining canes and cover them 
entirely with soil. They should go 
through the winter in this way. The 
roots of raspberry plants are quite 
hardy; but the canes, while they may 
go into the winter in well-matured 
and hardy condition, break dormancy 
very readily, and after that they are 
susceptible to damage. Complete cov- 
ering of the canes is the only real 
insurance against winter damage. 

Many of the shrub roses like rugosas 
and the Scotch rose are perfectly 
hardy in the West and require no cov- 
ering. Hybrid teas, polyanthas, and 
climbing roses are quite tender and 
need winter protection. If the roses 
are planted in beds, place a mound of 
soil around each plant to a depth of 
at least six inches and then cover over 
the bed entirely with straw. If only 
individual specimens exist here and 
there through the yard, place wire 
fences around each plant, mound with 
soil as described above, and then pack 
the fence with straw. For climbing 
roses, pull the vines down from their 
support, lay them along the ground 
and cover them completely with soil. 


Digging Bulbs 


October is the time for digging and 
lifting summer blooming tender bulbs. 
Use a digging fork for lifting gladiolus 
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plants. Loosen the soil with the fork 
and pull the plant gently. If it is a 
valuable variety and you are saving 
the cormels for increase, be extra 
careful in pulling the plant from the 
soil. Remove extra soil from the corms, 
cut the foliage to within an inch or 
so of the corm, and place the corm 
in an open tray or box to cure and 
dry. 
If fusarium disease has been a prob- 
lem with the glads during the sum- 
mer, store the corms in a warm airy 


place at a temperature of about 95, 


degrees for about seven days. Then 
clean the old corm off the bottom, 
removing all dried roots. Dust the new 
corms lightly with Arasan or Spergon. 
Store the corms for another seven 
days at 95 degrees. After this period 
place the corms in cool storage at 
temperatures between 35 and 40 de- 
grees if possible. Never store the corms 
in closed, airtight containers. 


Dig dahlia tubers at the advent of 
the first light frosts. Remove excess 
soil from the tuber clumps, washing it 
off with a hose if necessary, and place 
the clumps upside down to dry and 
drain moisture for a few days. As 
soon as they have dried, place the 
clumps in cool storage, around 35 to 
40 degrees. If the storage place is 
moist the clumps can be stored in 
open boxes or trays. If the storage is 
very dry, store the tubers in slightly 
moistened sand, peat moss or saw- 
dust. Examine the tubers occasionally 
to see that they are holding well in 
storage. The clumps can be divided at 
any time. In making a dahlia tuber 
division, be sure each division has an 
eye or bud on it. This will be found 
at the base of the old stem, or at the 
top of the tuberous root. Dig and 
store cannas in a similar manner. 


To Prolong Season 

In many parts of the West region, 
a couple of frosty nights damaging 
to many tender garden plants will be 
followed by a long warm, fall period 
called “Indian Summer.” It is a shame 
that so many plants are lost in this 
first short period of frost, for if pro- 
tected, they might go on blooming for 
as long as a month or more. Covering 
with blankets, newspapers, or poly- 
ethylene tents during the nights when 
frosts threaten, will help ward off 
frost damage. 

New evergreens that were planted 
this year will benefit from extra pro- 
tection over the first winter. They are 
extremely sensitive to drying out. A 
burlap barrier or tent built on the 
windward side of the plants will re- 
duce drying out from winter winds. 
Evergreens planted in open, exposed 
parts of the yard will especially bene- 
fit from such protection. 


Fall Color 


Many trees and shrubs will be 
clothed soon in a brilliant array of 
colors. There will be the deep yellows 
of birch, poplar, and aspen, and bril- 
liant reds from various maples. Jap- 
anese barberry, Peking cotoneaster, 
and red osier dogwood will show 
striking color. Some shrubs and trees 
retain their natural green coloring un- 
til the end of the season, offering a 
striking contrast with the red, orange 
and yellow foliage. Other shrubs will 
bear colorful fruits. 

Fall is clean-up time in the garden. 
Leaves should be raked up from the 
lawn. Allowed to gather on the lawn, 
they mat down during the winter and 
may smother some of the grass. Carry 
them off to the compost pile. Waste 
plant materials can also be removed 
from the garden to put on the com- 
post. However, there are some ad- 
vantages in leaving stalks and stems 
of plants in the garden over winter. 
They catch additional snow and give 
added protection to perennial flower- 
ing plants. Of course, if any of the 
plant tops are harboring disease, it 
is best to remove and burn them. 

It may not be wise to mulch trees 
and shrubs. One of the greatest dan- 
gers of mulches around woody plants 
is that they often harbor mice. These 
in turn can be harmful to trees and 
shrubs by feeding on the bark and 
young stems and causing girdling of 
the plants. Be sure to spread around 
some poison bait, if mulches are used. 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


Will creeping phlox do well in a shad- 
ed location? My elms shade the bed 
where I wish to plant something peren- 
nial that would do well. Perhaps you 
could suggest something else that would 
be more satisfactory. Mrs. K.L., Kansas. 

Creeping phlox, phlox subulata, is quite 
versatile and will bloom under rather vari- 
able conditions. While it does best in full 
sun, it will do fairly well in shade if it 
is not too heavy. Other low plants that 
be used in this location include, 
Phlox divaricata (wild william) , 
Arabis alpinus (white rock cress), Campa- 
nula carpatica (canterbury bells), Iberis 
(hardy candytuft), Myosotis (forget-me- 
not), Cerastium tomentosum (snow in 
summer ), and Plumbago (leadwort). Shade 
from the midday sun of Kansas will be 
beneficial to most rock garden plants, but 
dense, all day shade should be avoided. 

Can you tell us how to start a cutting 
from a Pfitzer juniper? L.M., Illinois. 

Cuttings from Pfitzer junipers may be 
taken now although it is rather late. About 
the middle of September would be a better 
date. Make cuttings from new wood: that 
is firm, using tip branches three to four 
inches long. Remove a few needles from 
the base, dip the cut end in a hormone 
rooting powder, and set the cutting in 
coarse sand in a box as you would any 
other cutting. The cuttings may be set quite 
close together in the box of sand, as many 
as 400 to an 18 by 24 inch flat. Set the 
box of cuttings in a cool (55 degrees) place 
that has high humidity and keep the sand 
moist at all times. In the spring the flat 
of cuttings may be set outside, undisturbed, 
in a cold frame under light shade, and left 
there until the following spring. By that 
time the cuttings should be ready to trans- 
plant. This transplanting may be made into 
the nursery row or on the grounds in their 
permanent location. 

Last spring I moved to a house that 
has a well established perennial border. 
There are many tulivs and daffodils 
in the planting, and although they 
bloomed well, the blossoms were very 


small. When I began to dig in the bor- 


might 
sweet 


ders, I found the bulbs not more than 





two inches below the top of the soil— | 


and in some cases completely exposed. 


Should they be planted deeper? E.M.D., | 


Missouri. 

Where Dutch bulbs are used in the 
perennial border, they should be planted 
deep enough so that other perennials may 
be set above the bulbs. If planted deep, 
other plants may be set among the bulbs 
without disturbing them either while they 
are in bloom or shortly afterwards. By the 
time the bulbs have died down other plants, 
as chrysanthemums and salvia will be es- 
tablished and there will be 
no unwelcome break in the border. Under 
such conditions. tulips should be planted 
at least four inches deep and daffodils at 
least six inches deep. Daffodils set six to 
eight inches deep do not divide as rapidly 
as if set shallow and persist longer in good 
condition without requiring dividing. 

We have a large peat bog. I would 
like to start some sphagnum moss in 
this. Could you tell me where to get the 
green plants, and how to go about doing 
this? Mrs. M.K., Indiana. 


Sphagnum moss is gathered and packed 
for commercial use from large muskeg 
areas of upper Wisconsin. Companies furn- 
ishing this moss dried could probably pro- 
vide live moss. Contact the following com- 
panies and state your requirements: the 
Moss Company, Mather. Wisconsin; War- 
rens Moss Company. -Warrens, Wisconsin; 
Wisconsin Moss Company, Inc., Babcock, 
Wisconsin: or Mosser Lee, Millston, Wis- 
consin. All have access to the live plants. 

Why is it that my tulips produce just 
two leaves and no flowers? The leaves 
are large and healthy, and though the 
soil is poor, I dig the bulbs every other 
year and work fertilizer into the bed. 
Mrs. S.M., Illinois. 

After the blooming season, the tulip bulb 
has the task of producing a good fat bulb 
and storing in its base a bloom for the 


and growing 


following spring. It has to do all this in 


the short period from late spring until 
time for it to become dormant in June. 
(Please turn page $) 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 
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We offer the largest selection oft 
choice Tree Peonies in the country 

— having purchased the entirel 

eony stock of famous Oberlin Peony} 
Gardens! Write for new FREE catalogue!j 


Louis Smirnow oe G10, 85 Linden Lane! 
Brookville, L. I., N. Y. i 
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‘6 RHODODENDRON 


All for 


and @ AZALEAS 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhodo- 


ONLY 
$H95 
dendron, from red flowering stock. . 
Azalea, evergreen, mixed colors. 


Postpaid at planting time. Free Catalog. 
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WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL TREE 


A truly wonderful 

offer: lovely 3 year 3 FOR 

a trees . . . extra 
ue... extra fine. 

The peak in hardi- ONLY 

proven planting in- $ 00 

structions. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Send 

cash, we pay post- 10 for $2.50 

age. Gift of Imported $ 


ness, charm and 
beauty. Nursery 

Bulb with every or-29 for $5.00 
der. No C.O.D.'s. 


GARDEN MART, Dept. A-69, Des Moines, la. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
hy cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
heautitully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


FOR REAL PLEASURE 


GROW ORCHIDS 
BEGINNER’S COLLECTION 


1 Adult Cattleya in bud 

1 Blooming size Cypripedium 
(To bloom this winter) 

2 Cattleya Seedlings—3” pot 


$22.50 F.0.B. MONROE 
Cultural instructions furnished 


Margaret Ilgenfritz 
Orchids 


Dept. FG Monroe, Michigan 





It is obvious that it must have ideal grow- 
ing conditions during this period. The soil 
should contain an abundance of organic 
matter in the area below the bulb. It 
should be well drained, yet kept constantly 
moist. An application of complete com- 
mercial fertilizer at the surface should help. 
All foliage should be left on the plant until 
it is dead, all seed pods should be removed 
as soon as the bloom fades, and the plants 
should have plenty of light during this 
period. Starting with new, top size bulbs, 
under such conditions, the bulbs will almost 
certainly bloom nicely for several years 
with no need for disturbing. 

We have just moved to a new house, 
and the yard does not have anything 
planted in it—no trees, shrubs, flowers, 
or grass. What would you suggest that 
we plant this fall to get a head start 
for next year? B.Y., Iowa. 

The first and most important landscape 
problem is a planting plan. Decide what 
and where plants are to be planted, includ- 
ing trees, shrubs, hedges and perennials. 
The next most important problem is the 


OVE a4 E FERTILIZER STICKS 


The old favorite back again! New, hi-potency form. 
Called ‘‘sheep sticks” by old-time 

users. Safe. Non-burning. 

Very low-cost. Just in- 

sert stick in soil near 

plant. See plant prosper 

and bloom gloriously. 


Garden Cupboard 


Box 61 
Terre Haute 12P, Ind. 


FLOWER BOOK 


If you love Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths and the many other 
Spring blooming bulbs you will 
certainly appreciate receiving 
our FREE full color FLOWER 
BOOK. 


You will find outdoor planting 
directions . . . indoor forcing 
hints .. . and many other in-' 
formative and interesting cul- 
tural suggestions for growing 


bulbs. 


100 pages containing 69 full 
color pictures . . . 1200 accurate 
descriptions of more than 50 
different kinds of flowering 
bulbs tell you how the flowers 
will look in your garden. 


ALL-ORGANIC, HOUSE-PLANT 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

Year's Supply 
$1 Postpaid 


Send for your free copy of this 
valuable publication. It will be 
a prized addition to your gar- 
den library. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


P. de JAGER 


189 Asbury Street 
SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. 
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SONS 


lawn. While October is late to seed the 
lawn, if the soil has been prepared and is 
in good tilth, it should be seeded to blue- 
grass yet this fall. If it is not ready, get 
it in shape and seed it as soon as possible. 
October or even November seeding to blue- 
grass is preferable to April or May seeding. 
After the planting plans are perfected, 
start planting any of the trees or shrubs 
whenever the ground is in planting condi- 
tion. Complete the planting as early in the 
spring as possible, while plants are still dor- 
mant. Leave the evergreen plantings until 
the last. 


I have several climbing roses that 
have grown very tall, and they are out 
of hand in my garden. Should they be 
pruned now, or must I wait until next 
spring? M.C.W., Missouri. 

If you desire you may remove a few old 
canes, and dead and weak wood from the 
climbing roses this fall. However, the prop- 
er time to prune is just after the blooming 
season. At that time careful pruning will 
enhance the bloom whereas fall pruning 
removes many blooms. 


Should the underground roots of 
dahlias, tuberoses and cannas be taken 
up, divided and stored indoors at this 
time? At what temperature should they 
be kept, and how moist should they be? 
S.B., Minnesota. 

Dahlia tubers should be dug in October 
after the first frost, and stored, without 
dividing the clumps, in boxes in a cool, 
dry basement at a temperature well above 
freezing. Dig canna bulbs after the first 
frost, and, leaving the dirt on the clumps, 
store them upside down in boxes in a 
cool dry place. Tuberose bulbs should be 
dug at once and stored dry at a tempera- 
ture of around 60 degrees. 


Would you recommend a good label 
that will withstand the winter storms, 
and that will “take it” next summer 
too? H.A.P., Arkansas. 


Thin strips of copper upon which the 
writing is made simply by using a stylus, 
or sharp pointed object as an ice pick, and 
pressing rather heavily on the metal will 
give an easily made, inexpensive label that 
is legible for years. Thin gauge sheets of 
copper may be purchased and cut to the 
desired sizes and may be either fastened to 
the plants with loose coils of copper wire 
or placed on wire stakes near the plants. 


We have set out some shrubs and 
flowers, and would like to know how to 
keep dogs off of them. Is there some- 


thing we could spray around them? 
Mrs. F. M., Towa. 


There are dog repellent sprays which 
may be obtained from the seed stores. They 
are quite effective but their usefulness is 
temporary. They must be constantly re- 
newed to be fully effective. Wire guards 
made of low fence wire or poultry netting 
are probably more suited to your needs. 


We have several large tree stumps in 
our yard that cause a constant rise of 
unsightly toadstools. What can we do to 
stop these? Will we have to remove the 
trunks? E.F., Ohio. 

The toadstools are a saprophytic fungi 
that live on the dead remains of other 
plants, in this case the tree stumps. The 
quickest way to get rid of the toadstools 
is to remove the stumps. Any chemicals 
that would destroy the mycelium of the 
fungi would also destroy the lawn around 
the stumps. A product called Stump-rid is 
simple and safe to use to remove the 
stumps in a matter of eight weeks. By fol- 
lowing directions for its use the stumns 
may be burned out after eight weeks with- 
out trouble and without fire hazard. 

How can one tell the difference be- 
tween Colorado blue and green spruces? 
Is there any way besides the color? Will 
aluminum sulfate change a_ green 
spruce to blue? Mrs. L.M.S., Wisconsin. 

The Colorado spruce, Picea pungens, 
when grown from seeds produces all gradu- 
ations of color from green to blue. Only 
a few will be definitely blue, and the color 
is the only distinguishing characteristic. 
Most blue spruces are horticultural varie- 
ties produced by grafting. The presence of 
aluminum sulfate in the soil will not 
change a green spruce to blue. 

We use peat moss in our brooder 
house for young chicks. After they are 
big enough we move them out. The peat 
moss is usually dry and ready to be re- 
moved in the late fall. Could this be 
wisely used in our garden? Mrs. L. M. D., 
Kansas. 

Peat moss mixed with poultry manure is 
excellent fertilizer. It is usually rather high 
in nitrogen content and must be used 
sparingly. It is best to spade it into the 
garden soil in the fall and then rework the 
soil in the spring before seeding or plant- 
ing time. Use not more than a two-inch 
layer to be spaded into the top five inches 
of the soil. 

Is there any chemical that will kill the 
poison ivy growing in the base of a 
honeysuckle bush without killing the 
honeysuckle? P. G., Kansas. 

Selective weed killers that will kill poison 
ivy will also kill the honeysuckle. The 
poison ivy has shallow underground root- 
stalks that sprout up everywhere. These 
underground stems may be dug out rather 
easily. Fork up the ground around the 
honeysuckle removing all the pieces of 
poison ivy turned up. The poison ivy will 
soon fail to reappear. 


KARATHANE: 
Enemy of Mildew 


Karathane, one of the newer 
fungicides, is considered far more 
effective than sulfur against mil- 
dew. It will also control some 
species of spider mites and has a 
greater margin of safety on many 
fruits and vegetables than most 
other fungicides. — H. Gleason 
Mattoon 
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A New 
All-America 


Camellia for 1958 


A large rose-veined pink hybrid 
camellia called ‘Buddha’ has been 
named the All-America Camellia Se- 
lection for 1958. 
As with the All-America Selections 
of roses, glads, mums, and other ‘Cinderella,’ first All-America Camellia selection, 1957. 
plants, the AACS is intended to help 


the gardener choose wisely in his se- 
. cs ° This year’s All-America winner is this Chinese beauty called ‘Buddha.’ 
lection of varieties. The selections 7 


Ce 


have proven themselves under rigid 
and competitive testing. ‘Buddha’ is 
the second All-America Camellia to 
be selected. Last year ‘Cinderella’ was 
chosen as the first since the organiza- 
tion of AACS in 1951. The spreading 
popularity of camellias among ama- 
teur greenhouse growers outside of 
the usual “camellia belt” added to 
the need for such a testing organiza- 
tion. 

‘Buddha’ is of Chinese origin. Each 
pink petal gradually increases in size 
and becomes more arched inward as 
the blooms develop. The mature flow- 
er may be five or six inches across, 
and about three inches deep. The con- 
trasting dark rose veining on the 
petals reflect the Camellia reticulata 
ancestry in this hybrid. 

This camellia, like others of its type, 
thrives outdoors in frost-free places, 
and will bloom even where the tem- 
perature may drop to 22 degrees. 
Where the weather is colder, it should 
have protection. The best growing 
conditions provide partial shade in a 
location that will permit freedom of 
growth, but magnificent specimen 
blooms also are obtained from plants 
grown under glass. # 
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Cuttings are a favorite way of starting new geraniums. Take ‘ 
firm but not woody growth. . ** Bea , ; i 


Insert cuttings an inch or two deep in sand, or in 
mixture of sand and peat moss. The stoppered pot , . , . * el 
in center is a reservoir for water which seeps out and 
keeps the medium uniformly moist. 


‘Golden Oriole,’ a colored-leaf geranium, ' 
has bronze leaves and produces abundant I 
salmon colored flowers. ] 


Rooted cuttings ore first transplanted into two-or three- 8 
inch pots of regular potting soil. Soon the plants must k 
be transferred to four- or five-inch pots where they , V 
will bloom. 


a ~ 

ae 

‘ 
a ; 


‘Mrs. Parker’ is a colored-leaf type with 


S 
green and cream leaves, and soft pink, | 
double flowers. 


Sovthernwood scented geranium is more 
noted for pungent foliage than for its 
smoll and sparse flowers, but is an inter- 
esting windowsill subject. 


Pa, 
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Sunlight Makes Geraniums Bloom 


by Elvin McDonald, Missouri 


GerANiuMS will bloom indoors in 
the winter if they are given enough 
sunlight. Unlike most plants, gerani- 
ums have no dormant season when 
they are not supposed to bloom. A 
dozen different geraniums will pro- 
vide a window sill of fun throughout 
winter days when snow and ice, and 
salting down the walks is the rule of 
the season. If you have not been suc- 
cessful in growing geraniums at your 
first try, buy some more plants and 
start again. Going by a few essentials, 
you can have geraniums blooming 
freely throughout the winter, and out- 
doors in the summer. 

If you have healthy plants with 
good foliage, but no flowers, you prob- 
ably have not given your geraniums 
enough direct sunlight. Unshaded east 
or south windows usually grow flow- 
ering plants. Geraniums like to be 
cool—60-65 degrees at night, with a 
rise of ten to 15 degrees in the day- 
time. A low percentage of humidity 
in the air around geraniums is no 
problem if the temperature is cool. 
If it is warm, however, and there is 
no humidity, the leaves will turn yel- 
low, and if buds have developed, they 
will wither and drop before maturity. 
To provide humidity, set the pots on 
a tray of moist sand, or pebbles. Be 
sure that the bottoms of the pots do 
not rest in the water in the tray. 


How to Water 


Water geraniums from the top of 
the pot. A thorough watering should 
be done as often as the top of the 
soil shows signs of dryness. Pinch a 
little of the soil between your thumb 
and forefinger to tell if the soil is dry. 
A soggy wet soil helps breed a kind 
of fungus that causes geranium “black 
leg,” or black rot. This devastating 
rot starts in the roots, and progresses 
up the stems until all life-giving ele- 
ments are cut off from the plant top. 
Cuttings may be taken from a part 
of the stems not yet infected by the 
rot, and started so that the variety 
will not be lost from your collection. 

Geranium soil must be loose and 
humusy to provide aeration and fast 
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drainage. The mixture must be firm 
enough to allow for firm potting. The 
soil should be slightly acid. Here are 
two standard geranium potting mix- 
tures: two parts soil to one of sand; 
or three parts soil, one part sand and 
one part peat moss. One teaspoon of 
steamed bone meal should be added 
to each pot of either of these mixtures. 
Some growers praise the benefits of 
blood meal for geraniums. 


If Undernourished 


When geraniums do not have 
enough food, the leaves and flowers 
will be small and the color poor. 
Your seed store has well balanced 
plant foods for pot plants. Make the 
dilution according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions—and remember, too 
little is better than too much. 

Geraniums like standard clay pots, 
and most young plants will thrive and 
bloom in three to five inch containers. 
Geraniums flower best when slightly 
pot bound—that is, when some of the 
most adventuresome young roots are 
wrapped around the outside of the 
rootball, next to the inside of the pot. 

Fresh air and “elbow” room make 
healthier geraniums. 


OUR COVER GERANIUMS 


. ‘Stars and Stripes’ 

. ‘Dr. Sam Sturgis’ 

. ‘Olivia Kuser’ 

. ‘Burdett Coutts’ 

. ‘Wilhelm Lang- 
gluth’ 

. ‘Velma’ 

. ‘Double New Life’ 


. ‘Mme. Kovalevsky’ 
. ‘Formosa’ 

. ‘Arcturus’ 

. ‘Pigmy’ 

. ‘Red Comet’ 

. ‘Carlton Dwarf’ 

. ‘Mars’ 

. ‘Velma’ foliage 


Cuttings from favorite plants will 
root if they are firm enough to break 
like a snap bean. After making the 
cutting, lay it in a cool, shaded place 
for several hours so that a “heal” can 
form over the cut part. Insert cuttings 
an inch or two deep in sand, or a 
mixture of sand and peat moss. Keep 
this mixture moist at all times, and 
when roots have formed, pot in regu- 
lar geranium potting soil. 

Geraniums have seeds about the 
size of a shriveled grain of wheat, and 
a silky “tail” is attached to these. 
They are handled much in the same 
manner as for sweet peppers or toma- 
toes when started indoors. Barely 
cover the seeds and never allow the 
soil to dry out during the germination 
period. They usually sprout within 
two weeks, and when they begin to 
crowd, it is easy to transplant them to 
three inch pots, or into a community 
flat. Blooms come in from four to 
seven months. 


Rejuvenation 


If you have some straggly old gera- 
niums, it is not hard to prune them 
into respectable looking inhabitants 
for your window sill. Remove such 
plants from their pots and wash off 
the old soil. Prune off old, dead-look- 
ing roots. Prune the top parts back 
to eight or ten inches into neat and 
symmetrical plants. Repot in smaller 
pots (usually four or five inch sizes 
are right) and keep the soil moist. 
Such a plant, placed in a sunny 
window and given good care, will be 
in full bloom by January. 

To acquire new and different gera- 
niums, it will be necessary to order 
them. Several geranium specialists 
have hundreds of different and un- 
usual geraniums. These young plants 
come through the mail in good shape. 
Place your order immediately before 
sub-zero weather begins. You will re- 
ceive these plants in small paper pots. 
Repot into three or four inch pots, 
give a sunny window and regular care. 
They will acclimate to your home and 
produce flowers within a few weeks’ 
time. © 
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Fluorescent lights made it possible for us to have... 


THERE IS SOMETHING about an or- 
chid blooming on the plant that strikes 
one as exotic, lavish, a flower that 
perhaps only the greenhouse owner 
can raise. Such was our reaction when 
in Florida we saw an orchid blooming 
in a pot that hung casually from a 
tree in the yard. “Do you suppose 
... I began to my husband, Jack. 

It was a matter of a few months of 
thinking, reading, talking, then finally 
joining the local orchid society before 
we had purchased our first Cattleya 
orchid plant. Soon several Cattleyas 
and a Dendrobium were blooming in 
the bay window of our dining room. 
An east south west exposure like ours 
seemed to be just what they needed 
to provide the maximum sunlight 
hours we could give them. Of course 
the midday sun through a plate glass 
picture window burns too hot upon 
the leaves of a plant whose native 
habitat is usually the crotch of a tree 
in the under story of a rain or mist 
forest of the tropics. But a sheer nylon 
or other loose fabric curtain that may 
be dropped during the sunny hours 
between ten in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, and then caught up 
again, allows filtered sunlight to play 
upon the foliage. 

What an Orchid Needs 

Humidity, light and food are the 
basic requirements of an orchid plant. 
Humidity was provided in our bay 
window by placing flat bowls or pans 
of moist gravel on the tables, and a 
cake rack over these on which stood 
the orchid pots. The humidity from 
this evaporation was supplemented 
with a fine mist spray of water de- 
livered by an ordinary insecticide gun. 
You need not worry about this mist- 
ing, for when you find yourself watch- 
ing for new growth on the plants or 
admiring the swelling buds, or merely 
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Orchids in Our Coal Bin 


passing by, pick up the spray gun and 
mist the plants and the air about 
them. African violets and other house 
plants also appreciate this. 

Food can be supplied by one of 
the soluble balanced preparations mar- 
keted for house plants, at intervals of 
about once a week in the summer 
when the long days allow the plants 
to use an abundance of food, or once 
a month in the darker winter months. 

How an Orchid Grows 

An orchid plant consists of roots, 
a rhizome that grows horizontally, 
pseudobulbs, or oval fleshy stalks that 
grow upright and store food, and a 
heavy textured leaf born atop the 
pseudobulb. At the juncture of the 
pseudobulb and the leaf appears the 
flower bud, encased in a rather trans- 
parent sheath which parts at the top, 
permitting the buds to rise upward, 
then outward before they burst into 
flower. 

Each pseudobulb has one or more 
“eyes” from which the new growth de- 
velops in a forward fashion as does 
the iris, thus enlarging the plant. 
About every two years it will outgrow 
its pot and require repotting in os- 
munda fiber or fir bark, and even- 
tually it can be divided into two or 
more plants, provided that not less 
than four good pseudobulbs remain 
to each plant or division. It is in the 
leaf that the food necessary to the 
growth of the plant is manufactured 
before being stored in the pseudobulb, 
and without light there would be no 
absorption of food and no flowering. 

We had satisfaction, as had others 
we knew, in growing orchids in the 
window; but when the “bug” really 
bit us, there was not enough room 
for orchids, African violets, gloxinias 
and geraniums in our south windows. 
A greenhouse? The thought held great 


appeal, of course, but we had heard 
of the difficulty some of our friends 
had had in finding anyone willing to 
care for a greenhouse in the owner’ 
absence. Now we like traveling as 
well as having an indoor garden, so 
there had to be a compromise. 

Starting with Fluorescents 

“Let’s try fluorescent lights,” I ven- 
tured to Jack. It had come to our 
attention that this type of lighting 
was being used in the West to supple- 
ment daylight in some greenhouse cul- 
ture. The practical member of the 
family was soon thinking in terms of 
controls—light control, humidity and 
heat controls. The idea appealed to 
him and took root, the more so be- 
cause of the heartaches we have had 
in years of outdoor gardening from 
the work of chewing rabbits, digging 
squirrels and trampling dogs. 

We have a room in the’ basement 
that had served as a coal bin before 
the introduction of the gas furnace. 
Now it is the “Green Thumb Room,” 
dazzling white throughout with flat 
rubber-based paint and _ illuminated 
with 16 48-inch 40-watt fluorescent 
tubes. There are 30-inch wide shelves 
on opposite sides of this 9 x 11 foot 
room, the highest being 42 inches 
from the floor and 28 inches below 
the lights. Fixtures with two of these 
tubes mounted end to end are at- 
tached to the under surface of the top 
shelves to illuminate the lower benches 
placed about 18 inches above the floor, 
where gloxinias and African violets 
grow. 

Orchids grow on the width and 
almost the entire length of one of the 
upper benches; African violets, seed- 
lings and petunias grow on the oppo- 
site side on upper benches. At the end 
of the room and beneath the benches 
is space for resting plants and supplies. 
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by Aphrodite Hofsommer, Missouri 


Two fixtures of 48-inch, 40-watt tubes 
mounted end to end shed light 16 
hours a day on 24 to 26 orchid plants, 
the light controlled by the type of 
electric timer found at most hardware 
stores. The orchid plants stand on 
expanded metal racks or old refriger- 
ator shelves, which in turn span three- 
inch deep pans of wet gravel. The 
orchid leaves reach to within ten to 
two inches from the light tubes. 

We use two types of tubes, the day- 
light and the super deluxe cool waite, 
an equal number of each. In the cen- 
ter of the room, to provide added red 
rays, hangs an ordinary 60-watt in- 
candescent light bulb. At the top of 
the orchid plants the light meter regis- 
ters from 800 to 1000 foot candles; 
on the violets, from 400 to 600. All 
of the lights are timed for the 16- 
hour interval. Humidity, fluctuating 
from 40 to 60 per cent, is created by 
evaporation from the wet gravel and 
the occasional sprinkling of the con- 
crete floor. Heat, an even 70 to 72 
degrees during the winter day, is pro- 
vided by the lights alone. Night tem- 
perature, when the lights are off, may 
drop to 65 or so, but without a low- 
ering of night temperature, the plants 
would be less able to convert stored 
food into usable elements. 

The door to the room is kept open 
a few inches and circulating air is 
provided by a 12-inch oscillating fan 
which operates a few hours morning 
and afternoon, thus furnishing an ex- 
change of air. The cost in electricity 
as computed here is about 4% of a 
cent per tube per hour. 

Outdoors in Summer 

It has always been our observation 
that house plants perked up and 
showed new vigor when placed out of 
doors in the summer, so why not 
orchids? They go under a spreading 
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maple tree as soon as the nights are 
no colder than 60 degrees, some on 
a table over gravel pans and some 
hanging by wire hooks from the 
branches of the tree. They love this 
interval in the unobstructed sunlight, 
the pure rainfall. Of course, here 
too, one must watch for sunburn, but 
an ideal location is under a tree that 
shades or filters the sunlight during 
the middle of the day in our Midwest; 
or hanging on the outside east wall 
of a building. Hosing at least once a 
day in hot, dry weather is most es- 
sential, and feeding can be carried on 
at this time weekly. 

There are certain precautions that 
must be taken to protect plants out 
of doors. A small rail about the table 
keeps them in place in spite of wind. 
Strips of aluminum foil hanging about 
discourage the bluejays from carry- 
ing away the potting material and the 
squirrels from exploring. And then 
there are always more insects out of 
doors, but one of the Malathion sprays 
is satisfactory in their control. 

Self Sufficient 

When we plan to leave home for 
a week end, a week, or for several 
weeks, we bring our orchids, begonias 
and other shade-loving plants into 
the Green Thumb Room in the base- 
ment, plug in the lights, pour water 
in the gravel, and open the small 
window that originally served for coal 
delivery. An employee comes in every 
five days and top-waters the orchids 
and pours a measured amount of wa- 
ter in the gravel beneath violets and 
gloxinias when necessary. The tem- 
perature in this room in the summer 
ranges from 80 to 83 degrees, and the 
humidity is very much higher than in 
the winter when the gas furnace is 
operating. The water on the gravel 

(Please turn to page 65) 
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A corner of the orchid bench in the Hofsom- 
mer’s “Green Thumb Room.” The fluorescent 
lights are suspended directly above the plants, 
just out of range of the camera's eye. 


This plant of Laeliocattleya Powell ‘Mobotgard’ 
produced 37 flowers in one flowering season! 


They are white, rose-lipped, yellow throated and 
finely ruffled. 


The lovely blooms on this Laeliocattleya Powell 
‘Mobotgard’ give no hint that they were initiated 
and grown under artificial lights in a basement. 


The blossoms of this Laeliocattleya Powell were 
grown under fluorescent lights. Flowers of this 
plant are ruffled white with a golden lip. 
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Removing a crown for rooting 


Tuber ready to be divided 


Cut in thirds, dusted, replanted 


Leaf cuttings form tubers in water 


Add Gloxinias 


GLOXINIAS, so gorgeous—and in 
such an array of colors and contours, 
can be grown in your indoor garden. 
They are not as fragile as they appear 
nor are they more difficult to handle 
than other flowering house plants. 

Our florist gloxinias (botanically 
Sinningia) are the products of years 
of plant breeding. Their ancestors, 
the small-flowered sinningias, are not 
commonly grown but they are a hand- 
some group of pot plants. 

All of the species have “slipper- 
type” flowers, nodding bells with pro- 
truding pouchlike throats. From these 
and other species, hybridizers have 
evolved our present day gloxinias. 

Among the newer varieties of glox- 
inias we find the widefaced Buell hy- 
brids in solid colors ranging from pure 
white through purple and red as well 
as dotted, margined, splashed and 
striped ones; the Antonelli hybrids, 
huge flowers with frilled and twisted 
petal tips; the sturdy forms and ex- 
cellent coloring of the Harrold strain; 
the heavy textured Karl Lewis and 
Panzer varieties; and the vari-colored 
compact forms of the Earl J. Small 
gloxinias. Although interest in foreign 
hybrids has been waning, there’s a 
new strain developed in Holland 
which will be seen in many florist 
shops. The flowers have long corolla 
tubes as in the older forms plus the 
wide-faced look of our newer hybrids. 

The many new slipper forms, crosses 
between the species and the hybrids, 
are interesting and beautiful. Some of 
these have medium-sized flowers with 
nodding heads; others display large 
flowers with turned-back petals. 


Then there are the gloxineras, hy- 
brids between two genera, sinningia 
and a related plant, rechsteineria. The 
gloxineras have the small slipper type 
flowers but instead of producing one 
to a stalk as in gloxinias, they produce 


from two to eight. (See photo). Glox. 
ineras come in shades of pure white, 
shell pink, coral, lavender, deep rose 
and red and combinations such as 
white and pink and lavender and rose, 
Culture is the same as for gloxinias, 

There are some double forms of 
gloxinias but they are not widely dis- 
tributed. Variegated forms in gloxinias 
are rare but I do have one which | 
think promising. This one, a sport of 
a red-flowered seedling, has leaves of 
green and pink, green and white, pink 
and cream, and solid cream. 

If gloxinia tubers are out of season 
at your local seed store or florist don’t 
be dismayed—just order them from 
one of the specialists. These folks, sta- 
tioned from coast to coast, ship tubers 
or plants during most of the year. 

Planting and Culture 

Plant gloxinia tubers in sterilized 
porous soil such as you use for African 
violets or other house plants. If you’re 
starting from scratch and want to mix 
a batch of your own potting soil here’s 
how: Use equal parts of garden soil, 
peat moss (purchase this at the garden 
store) and sand with a sprinkling of 
charcoal. Some growers plant them in 
a “synthetic” soil mix or sphagnum 
moss, peat moss, charcoal and _ proc- 
essed sheep or cow manure. If you 
want to try this use equal parts of 
the moss and one-fourth cup each of 
processed manure and charcoal to a 
six-inch pot. With this “synthetic” 
mixture you'll have to fertilize the 
growing plants every week. 

Place about an inch of pot chips 
in the bottom of a five- or six-inch 
pot. Fill the pot to within two inches 
of the top with soil. Center the tuber 
and cover it with soil. Set the pot in 
warm water and when water creeps 
to the top of the soil remove the pot 
and place it in a well lighted spot 
such as an east or south window, or 
under fluorescent lights. 
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to Your Indoor Garden 


Household temperatures of 70 to 
7) degrees during the day with the 
usual drop of ten degrees at night are 
conducive to good gloxinia growth. 

Keep the soil lightly moistened un- 
til growth shows, then water thor- 
oughly whenever the topsoil feels dry. 
After soil-grown plants have been in 
active growth for about six weeks start 
them on a_ twice-a-month feeding 
program. If you prefer using organic 
fertilizer try one of the fish emulsions 
or fertilize them with manure tea. 
Otherwise, any balanced soluble com- 
mercial fertilizer will be all right to 
use. Make sure the soil is moistened 
hefore applying any fertilizer——-other- 
wise feeder roots may burn. 

If you spill water on leaves of 
eloxinias growing in natural light blot 
it so the sun won’t burn the leaves. 
In the greenhouse where humidity is 
high, tepid water isn’t likely to mar 
the leaves. Water spilled on hairy- 
leaved plants growing under fluor- 
escent lights does no harm. Fluores- 
cents are “cool” and will not burn. 

Try to maintain 40 degrees of hu- 
midity around all of your flowering 
plants. Put moisture into the sur- 
rounding air by setting pots on saucers 
of moist sand or by housing the whole 
collection in a tray of moistened pea 
rock or pebbles. 

Your gloxinias will bloom in two 
to four months from planting time. 
Depending somewhat on the age of 
the tuber and the care it has received, 
it will produce from eight to 100 or 
more flowers. 


After-flowering Care 


After the gloxinia has finished flow- 
ering, dry it off by decreasing its 
water supply. Or cut it back to two 
leaves, keep it lightly watered, and 
it will favor you with more flowers. 

Store tubers in their pots or by 
removing them from the soil and plac- 
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ing them in a bag of vermiculite. 
Storage quarters in temperatures of 
50 to 60 degrees keep tubers firm and 
retard leaf: growth. 

When they show new growth or 
when they have been stored two to 
three months, pot them and _ bring 
them into the indoor garden. 


Pests and Problems 

The most common problem is “leg- 
giness.”” This is usually caused by in- 
sufficient light, but it may be fur- 
thered by too much nitrogen in the 
soil. If you are growing gloxinias in 
natural light get them as close to 
the windows as possible without burn- 
ing their leaves. When growing them 
under artificial light place them so 
there is about eight inches between 
the light tubes and pot rim. 

Bud blast is another vexing prob- 
lem. This may be caused from over- 
or under-watering, poor ventilation, 
too little humidity, or thrips. Check 
your culture and you'll find out what 
causes the bud blast on vour gloxinia. 

Thrips are the worst gloxinia pest. 
These threadlike insects nip buds and 
scrape away petal and leaf tissue, 
leaving scars as their trademarks. As 
a thrips preventative I like to soak 
tubers in a | to 200 solution of Carco- 
X, a tarlike fungicide and insecticide. 
After planting the tuber I moisten 
the top soil with more of the solution 
and repeat this at six-week intervals. 
Ten day “whiffs” from any of the 
house plant aerosol bombs are effec- 
tive thrips killers. 

Cyclamen mite causes twisted cen- 
ter leaves and stunted flowers. Ap- 
plications of liquid sodium selenate 
or sodium selenate capsules inserted 
in the soil will rid the plant of these 
little vandals. 

Red spider mite generally stays 
away from plants receiving treatments 
of Carco-X. These little mites are 

(Please turn to page 45) 


by Peggie Schulz, Minnesota 


*ten. 


‘Blue Slipper,’ an early-day variety 


Gloxinera ‘Rosebells,’ an unusual hybrid 


‘Blanche de Meru,’ modern florist variety 















































THE VERY BEST articles on bugs al- 
ways start off by suggesting you buy 
“clean stock from reputable dealers,” 
which has always seemed a little silly 
to me. No dealer, reputable or other- 
wise, likes bug-infested plants any bet- 
ter than you or I; and who among us, 
for heaven’s sake, is going to purposely 
buy UNclean plants? Insects can hap- 
pen to any plant, any time, any place, 
and the old saying “them as has, gits,” 
certainly applies here; anybody who 
has plants will, sooner or later, get 
bugs on them. 


Properly speaking, bugs are not 
bugs but are, instead, insects. And ac- 
cording to Noah Webster, the term 
may refer to any of “numerous” small 
invertebrate animals. And numerous 
these pesky little things are, too; just 
when I think I’ve done battle with 
all the known species, a new one 
turns up and the fray begins again. 
(The most recent pest to take up resi- 
dence on my house plants is oat- 
thrips . . . and I’m not within ten 
miles of an oat field!) 

Whether you call them insects or 
bugs, or a name not fit to print in a 
family-type magazine, the chances are 
that some or all of the arthropods 
which will be described here have 
either already had a merry time with 
your plants, or will have in the future. 
Healthy plants which are given the 
proper care are more bug-resistant 
than sickly plants, though, so if your 
indoor garden is in robust shape, you 
may not need this advice. Personally, 
I have had very few infestations in 
view of the number of plants I grow 
and the number of sources from which 
I get plants, but every now and then 
a perfectly healthy plant comes down 
with a bad case of thrips or nematodes 
or mealybugs; some insects appear so 
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How to defend yourself against 


House Plant Bugs 


by Katherine B. Walker, Michigan 


suddenly and in such large numbers, 
it almost makes one believe in spon- 
taneous creation! 


White Flies 


The insect that heads my unpopu- 
larity list is white fly. Other insects 
may be annoying, or damaging, or 
both, but this is even more so! Brush 
by an infested plant and whiisshh . . . 
the little things fly off in all directions. 
Aim a spray bomb at them . . . ditto. 
They suck plant juices, leave the foli- 
age pale and mottled, and are definite- 
ly undesirable, and equally hard to get 
rid of. Of course if you are a “fast 
draw” with a spray bomb, and can 
stand on your head to see the under- 
sides of the leaves (where the white 
flies rest between flights), then eradi- 
cation should be no problem for you. 
During warm weather, my method is 
to lift the plant ever so gently and 
carry it outdoors without disturbing 
the flies. There I knock them galley- 
west with a forcible spray from the 
hose and run back inside with the 
plant before the bugs can regroup 
their forces. If I do this every week 
for a month, the plant is usually back 
to normal. 

White flies are partial to flowering- 
maple, coleus, geranium, begonia, 
fern, fuchsia, and practically any plant 
you care to mention. I suggest that you 
isolate any infested plant and then give 
it the works, either outdoors with wa- 
ter, or indoors with a spray, but if the 
bugs keep multiplying faster than you 
can kill them, throw the plant away. 


Mealybugs 


The sneakiest bug, and one of the 
most common, is mealybug. This cot- 
tony-looking critter grows up to one- 
quarter of an inch long, and once it 
leaves its hiding place in a leaf-axil 









or flower-cluster, it is easily visible. 
Unfortunately, it usually stays in hid- 
ing until it (he? she?) has multiplied 
into a whole horde; then they sudden- 
ly emerge and are all over the place. 
Mealybugs suck plant juices, and are 
definitely damaging besides being fair- 
ly repulsive-looking, so get after them 
right way. I like to lift them off 
with a small swab which has been 
dipped in alcohol . . . a wonderful 
way, incidentally, to use up perfume 
you don’t like. The alcohol seems to 
penetrate the mealybugs’ waxy coat- 
ing, and a drop or two poured into 
crevices the swab can’t get to will 
make the bugs somewhat sick, if it 
doesn’t kill them outright. After this 
treatment, spray the plant with clear 
water to remove the traces of alcohol. 


Scale 


Scale, or scales, if you prefer, are 
also partial to practically everything, 
just like white flies, but prefer woody- 
stemmed plants like gardenia, croton, 
citrus plants, ficus, palm, ivy, and the 
like. One eminent writer described 
these as “motionless, and unable to 
move from place to place” . . . so how 
come mine progress like crazy along 
branches and leaves whenever I turn 
my back? I’m sure that writer must 
have meant that adult specimens tend 
to cling limpet-like in one place; the 
junior members of the clan practically 
set speed records one week on my 
gardenia bush! 

Scales may grow to one-quarter of 
an inch in length, and are usually 
dark-colored. Those that favor my 
plants are brown or blackish. Some- 
times a stream of water will dislodge 
these, if they are not firmly established, 
or you can use an aerosol bomb on 
them. Neither of these methods has 
been wholly satisfactory for me. I pre- 
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fer to mash individual specimens right 
in their tracks, or lift them off with 
the tip of a knife blade. To clear up 
a bad infestation may mean you have 
to go over the entire plant every morn- 
ing for a month or more, but hand- 
picking the varmints won’t damage 
the plant and it is the surest method 
I know. 
Mites 

Maybe your problem is mites? These 
come in assorted sizes, names and col- 
ors, but the most common on my 
plants is red spider mite. It shows up 
only when the air is too hot and dry 
for certain plants, so I suppose the 
havoc they wreak is my own fault... 
spider mites cause the undersurfaces 
of the foliage to look webby and feel 
gritty, and in no time they can kill 
the growing tips or the entire plant. 
An aerosol bomb is effective against 
these, and so is daily spraying with 
plain water. 

Cyclamen mites, evidently mis- 
named since they thoroughly enjoy 
a host of plants in addition to cycla- 
men, cause stunted, deformed growth. 
A badly infested plant should, in my 
opinion, be disposed of, although there 
are miticides which purport to kill 
them without damage to the plants. 
Or if you like your plants par-boiled, 
you might try dipping them in hot 
water (above 100 degrees) for ten or 
fifteen minutes. This is said to be a 
fairly sure cure. Sometimes you can 
propagate the plant from a healthy 
cutting, and discard the most badly 
infested part; then use miticide to 
inhibit the growth of any mites which 
might be lurking on the cutting. 


Thrips 


Thrips, small, rapid, and black or 
brown, may be suspected of causing 
the trouble if your plants have de- 
formed buds or flowers, or if the foli- 
age develops a silvery color. Some- 
times forcible spraying with clear wa- 
ter will dislodge them, and aerosol 
bombs usually put an end to them, 
but once in a while I’ve had to resort 
to the solution given above . . . I take 
a thrip-free cutting and discard the 
main plant. Strangely enough, the 
thrip that is most susceptible to sprays 
isn’t the one that favors my plants! 
As I said earlier, I’ve got oat-thrips, 
and my County Agent tells me that 
the standard controls used by farmers 
are not designed for indoor use, so I’ve 
just had to put up with them, more 
or less, taking cuttings when the thrips 
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get too plentiful, and waiting for cool 
weather when they disappear. 
A phids 

Aphids are such a well-known pest 
that they probably need no description 
here, but for the sake of any novice 
gardeners who have never seen one 
they are about one-eighth of an inch 
long, red, gray, green or black, and 
stand quite erectly on their skinny 
little bow-legs. Their favorite dining- 
area is the succulent terminal growth 
of almost any plant, and of course 
their juice-sucking activities promptly 
put the plant on the sick-list. These 
are most plentiful in the summer, 
when they seem to ride indoors on 
the breeze (or on your clothes or on 
plants you bring in), but they can be 
hosed off into the sink or killed easily 
with a spray bomb. 


Nematodes 


Nematodes are the most devastating 
of all insects, I guess . . . and they 
have been a serious problem to south- 
ern growers for a number of years. 
Recently they have been the subject 
of much research and many learned 
articles; the nematodes are being 
spread all over the country and are 
attacking a variety of crops, with dam- 
age into the millions of dollars. Of 
course we're concerned only with those 
on indoor plants, but I want you to 
realize this is no penny-ante bug 
we're dealing with here . . . it has, 
so far, been too much for the experts 
to cope with, and it is too much for 
me. The few remedies I have seen 
which purport to control nematodes 
contain ingredients which are so dan- 
gerous to human life that I’ve never 
dared try them. Call me a “fraidy- 
cat” if you will, but to jeopardize the 
health of my family for the sake of a 
plant seems foolhardy to me, so when 
I suspect a plant of harboring nema- 
todes, out it goes, plant, soil, pot and 
all, into the trash can. 

Several times in this article I have 
suggested the use of aerosol spray 
bombs as remedial measures against 
the more usual plant pests. As lopg as 


I have spoken out so freely about 


nemacides, please let me tell you how 
I feel about insecticides in general. 
There are some which are used out- 
doors (and I have used them my- 
self) which I wouldn’t let in the 
house.. Now this doesn’t mean that 
you're likely to drop dead if you use 
them either outdoors or in . . . it only 


(Please turn to page 39) 













Brown scales may be smashed in their tracks, 
removed with a knife as shown, or sprayed 
with a house plant spray bomb. They like any 
slick-leaved plant. 
















Slimy slugs live where it is moist and dark— 
they “come out” at night and chew holes in 
leaves and flowers in the most conspicuous places. 


Slugs have made the leaves of this hibiscus 
look as if it were going to join the ranks of the 
cut-leaf philodendrons. 





Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How has your garden grown? ... 


Think Before You Plant! 


PROCEED WITH CAUTION when you 
plan the location of flower borders. 
Unless you are a glutton for hard 
work, consider what problems will 
crop up, say in the next ten years. 

If your trees are full grown, and 
spaced so that it will not be necessary 
to remove some and plant others, your 
good luck is overabundant. You can 
progress from there without overtax- 
ing your imagination. 

But if you are a pioneer, with trees 
that are infants, or in the blueprint 
Stage, it is well to look into your fu- 
ture. Remember, always, that trees are 
important, and do not delay. They 
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frame your house, give protective 
shade to your lawn during hot sum- 
mers, and add immeasureably to your 
personal comfort. 

In planning your garden, you must 
consider just how far those theoretical 
trees will extend when they are grown. 
And if they are any of the swift 
growers—soft maple, tulip, Chinese 
elm, it may already be later than you 
think! If you have yet to plant them, 
there is much to consider: 


1. Location near the house so that 
it will be shaded in summer, yet 
not so close as to interfere with 
foundation or plumbing. 


——_— 
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by Margaret Hoare, Michigan 


Proper spacing so that the 
branches of different trees will 
never overlap. 
Good types for your enjoyment. 
Just enough of them lest you 
discover, one day, a forest on 
your hands. 
5. An irregular arrangement which 
will make for an artistic effect. 
Granted that you have trees, at 


least in your future, plan your flower 
borders so that they will blend har- 
moniously, and remain uncrowded. 
Place your flowers beyond the farthest 
reaches that will be shaded by those 
trees, not only now, but several sum- 
mers hence. 

If the trees are now mere young- 
sters with a dozen leaves or so, a 
stretch of lawn reaching to a strip of 
flowers tracing the lot-line 20 feet 
away may impress you as somewhat 
unrealistic, for the present. In that 
case, you can plant the flowers closer, 
with care. But do not forget that most 
trees will increase their shade circle at 
least 12 inches every year, which be- 
fore long will mean an unending mov- 
ing day for the border. If you grow 
annuals, the problem is small. Even 
most perennials will not object, but as 
you make the periodic retreat, you will 
always have a strip of newly added 
grass in front of that border, which 
never quite blends in as to color and 
texture with the well-established lawn. 
Furthermore, the background you 
have planned for your flowers (fence, 
wall, shrubs) may not take too kindly 
to the journey. 

Lilacs make an ideal backdrop, and 
despite the fact they grow rather 
slowly at first, they will suddenly 
amaze you with their progress, and in 
ten years they will demand six feet of 
the border. You can prune them se- 
verely, of course, but not if you want 
them to bloom. 
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There is a second reason for the 
placing of flowers out of reach of trees. 
Remember that the roots of a tree 
extend outward from the trunk in pro- 
portion to the branches. There are few 
flowers, if any, that can compete suc- 
cessfully with tree roots. 


While waiting for your trees to grow 
up, it will be tempting to surround 
your house with flowers, The majority 
do it. But it is, in truth, short range 
planning. If the temptation proves too 
great to resist, do not forget that: 

1. Heat from the sun, reflected 
against the south, east and west 
sides of the house, will burn 
plants in midsummer. 

There will be an absence of suf- 
ficient hours of sun, if any, to 
the north. 

. Plants will not receive the full 
benefit of every rain. 

Colors against most houses are 
difficult, and require careful 
planning. 

Have you not seen a row of white 
flowers against a white or neutral 
house and wondered how it possibly 
could have happened? You have seen 
pink petunias against red brick, too, 
and even orange marigolds, which 
were excruciating. Rather than let that 
happen, concentrate on foliage. 


But if you are convinced, that for 
all time, the personality of your house 
is a little drab and definitely in need 
of added color, make low plantings of 
evergreens against the foundation, and 
then a row or two of flowers outside 
of them, irregularly spaced to relieve 
any stiffness. Or better still, concen- 
trate your splash of color in a large 
solid triangle of low flowers along 
your drive or walk, and reaching to 
the street. 


Many amateur gardeners plant 
flowers around the trees. Before you 
follow suit, consider the absence of 
sun and rain, and that the tree will 
take for itself the plant food and mois- 


ture left there for the flowers. The 
exceptions are the early spring bulbs 
which bloom before trees leaf out. 
They will thrive near house and trees. 
However, make your tree plantings in 
an oval island, not a mere circle, if 
you want to Greate real color effects. 

You read, occasionally, that many 
flowers do well in shade. Perhaps so, 
but most of them will do ever so much 
better if given at least six hours of 
sun. Virginia bluebell, primrose and 
tuberous begonia are examples of the 
very few that do not require it. There 
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The new house has been landscaped 


with foresight. 


Seven years later there is no evidence of anything being overgrown, and the mature shrubs, 
vines and trees are contributing to the beauty of the home. 


is quite a list of supposedly shade- 
loving flowers: bleeding heart, Siberi- 
an iris, hosta lily, coral bell, astilbe, 
pansy, viola, daylily. But you will dis- 
cover that their number and quality 
of bloom, as well as length of life in- 
crease surprisingly when you move 
them out of the shade. 


Plant from the start, for the years 
hence, when both your home and your 
garden have the beautiful accent 
which full-grown trees give them. 
Flower borders, arranged just beyond 
the shadows, will undisturbed 
to give your world a genuine charm 
which nothing else can accomplish. * 


grow 


These daylilies are stretching their necks for light. Encroaching trees and a shrubbery 
border behind them have put them into the shadows. 





i ein Fall—Best Time 


Can you still remember the dande- 
lions in your lawn last May? Did you 
spray them, or dig them, or just wish 
they weren’t there? 

If you are average, you have prob- 
ably often thought that dandelions and 
other lawn weeds are plants with- 
out which we could get along very 
nicely. Of all the lawn weeds with 
which we have to contend, dandelions 
and plantain are the most widely 
found and abundant. 

Most home owners become con- 
cerned with dandelions when the pes- 
ky little yellow flowers show up in pro- 
fusion in lawns in the spring. More 
people try to control them then than 
at any other time of the year. Actual- 
ly, waiting until spring to undertake 
control measures, is where many peo- 

A dandelion infested lawn before (above) and after getting a fall ple make their first mistake. 

treatment with 2,4-D. In the spring, other garden and 
yard work is pressing. Everyone is in 
a hurry. They spray rapidly and take 
unnecessary chances of fumes and 
spray drift. Other plants such as 
grapes, roses, nasturtiums, and to- 
matoes, are also young and succulent. 
The neighbor's plants are also in the 
most succulent growing condition. 
Spring spraying of dandelions is a 
booby trap which the wise home owner 
should avoid. 

Since last spring and early summer, 
dandelion populations have built up. 
Seeds have been produced, and have 
germinated and established themselves 
as young seedlings. Given two or three 
favorable months to grow, they will be 
ready to bloom next spring. If you 
sprayed your lawn last spring, another 
crop of dandelions is already present 
to greet you next April. If you sprav 
them again next spring, maybe vou 
will again get only partial control. 
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To Control Dandelions 


Suppose dandelions are in bloom 
before you spray, or are even through 
blooming and producing seeds. So, 
again you will have a lot of dande- 
lions. 

If you sprayed last spring, perhaps 
desirable plants suffered some mal- 
formation from the spray “fumes” or 
“drift.” Worse than that, perhaps your 
neighbor was not too happy about the 
malformations on his plants. You be- 
come discouraged, and say “Never 
again. Let the pesky things take over!” 

Fall Spraying the Answer 

There are several reasons why fall 
spraying is much better than spring 
spraying. In the first place, you catch 
every single seedling which has estab- 
lished itself since last spring. If the 
number of plants involved is large, 
give the entire area a “blanket” spray. 
This should make for a dandelion-free 
lawn next spring. If only scattered 
plants occur, “spot” spray or “spot” 
treat the individual plants. 

In the second place, there is usu- 
ally more time for yard work of this 
kind in the fall, as the season draws to 
a close. Consequently, you can pick 
a day which is most favorable for ap- 
plication and you have a little more 
time to apply the chemical carefully. 

In the third place, and this is im- 
portant, other plants are much more 
resistant to injury. Maybe frost has 
already killed them. Certainly the heat 
and dry weather of summer have 
made them much more resistant to in- 
jury. This does not mean that you can 
go about and spray with abandon. 
You still have to be very careful. 

When to Spray in Fall 

To be on the safe side as much as 
nossible, wait until after one or two 
light frosts. Such plants as tomatoes, 
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nasturtiums and garden vegetables will 
have been hurt by frost. Many are 
harvested and the garden, in many 
instances, has been “laid by” for the 
season. Such plants as roses, grapes, 
and other fruits and ornamentals have 
been hurt by the frost, have dropped 
some of their leaves, or if they retain 
these leaves, they are no longer very 
active physiologically. The fruits, or- 
namentals, and vegetables which are 
left, are in a hardened condition due 
to summer heat and drought. Conse- 
quently, injury to all crops is infinitely 
less in fall than in spring when they 
are young, succulent and actively 
growing. 
The Best Chemical to Use 

Homeowners generally agree that 
2,4-D is the greatest boon that has 
ever come to the aid of the lawn en- 
thusiast. It must be carefully used. 
There are two forms of the material 
on the market, namely the ester form 
of 2,4-D and the amine forms of 
2,4-D. Around homes, it is infinitely 
safer to use only the amine forms of 
2,4-D. These make a clear solution 
when they are mixed with water. 
There is infinitely less danger from 
spray fumes when the amine forms 
are used. 

Although there are low volatile 
types of the ester form of 2,4-D on 
the market, they are still not quite as 
safe to use as are the amine forms. 
The ester forms make a milky emul- 
sion when mixed with water. 

It must be re-emphasized that the 
amine forms are the safest forms to 
use around homes where danger from 
spray fumes and spray drift is a very 
real problem. The 2,4-D compounds 
cause no injury to grass when used ac- 
cording to recommendations. If ap- 


plied conscientiously as a “blanket” 
spray, this wonderful chemical detec- 
tive will ferret out every single last 
dandelion. Not a one will escape. 


What Does It Cost 


2,4-D has been on the market over 
ten years. Relatively few home own- 
ers use it for dandelion control, but 
not because of cost. The average home 
lawn can probably be sprayed at a 
cost of $.50 to $1.00 for the 2,4-D. 
There are agricultural forms on the 
market which make it possible to 
spray a whole acre of lawn in parks, 
cemeteries, air fields, or fair ground, 
for approximately $1.00 to $1.50. This 
represents the cost of the chemical and 
not the labor of application. 


How Much to Use? 


This is a difficult question to an- 
swer since the concentrations of prac- 
tically all commercial preparations 
vary a great deal. Simply follow the 
directions on the package. In the ab- 
sence of clear cut directions, use one 
tablespoonful of 2,4-D concentrate 
per gallon of water. In the fall of the 
year, it’s a good idea to use a little 
more per gallon than the directions 
call for, since weeds are tougher and 
temperatures are lower. Often, the 
dandelions, plantains, and other lawn 
weeds grow in the shade and they 
are usually harder to kill in the shade 
than they are in full sunlight. 

In the fall there is always leaf drop 
of deciduous trees. Remember that the 
chemical spray must hit the dandelions 
to be effective. If frost has caused 
leaves to fall and cover the dande- 
lions, such leaves should be removed 
first before spraying is done. The dan- 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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Most OF us expect our husbands 
to bring home the bacon which is per- 
haps fair enough if, after they get it 
home, we don’t ask them to fry it. 
This isn’t however, a dissertation on 
how to treat your husband; it is a 
practical way out of exploiting him 
in just one field of endeavor. 

Let us say that you are the mother 
of two or more small children and do 
all your own work. Or a woman past 
60, not particularly strong. Or you 
have heart trouble and the doctor has 
told you to do no heavy work. Or 
maybe it’s arthritis you have and it’s 
not easy for you to get around. Or you 
would rather play tennis or golf or 
bridge than hoe or weed a garden. Or 
perhaps you just like to read or dream. 

Now, added to this, for some reason, 
economic or otherwise, you want very 
much to go out to your own vegetable 
patch and pick your own fresh, de- 
licious vegetables. You also would 
like to gather your own flowers for 
the table. 

We are assuming that you aren’t 
rich enough to hire a gardener even 
if you could find one to hire. What 
answer is there for you except to keep 


The Yankee author of How to Have a Green Thumb Without an Aching Back 
commends her mulching method to 


“use your head instead of the hoe.” 


Must | Hound My Husband? 


Midwesterners— 


by Ruth Stout 


after your husband to do a part of 
the work? Perhaps he is a busy man, 
he supports the family, he just hap- 
pens to hate to work in a garden and 
feels that it isn’t necessary to have one. 
You don’t like to nag at him, telling 
him to spade, hoe, weed, turn over the 
compost pile, but you can’t do it all 
yourself and you do want a garden. 
A predicament. 

No it isn’t. I found the answer 13 
years ago. I have a vegetable garden 
50 by 60 feet in size. There I grow 
enough vegetables to keep us supplied 
all year around. There is a fine bed of 
asparagus, strawberries, raspberries, 
rhubarb. The earthworms and I are 
the only ones who ever do a stroke of 
work in this garden. 

I also take care of eight or nine 
flower beds, both annual and peren- 
nial. I do all of my own cooking and 
housework, have more than my rea- 
sonable quota of guests, do the freez- 
ing of fruits and vegetables, make 
jam, pickles, and the like. I am 72 
years old. And I’m through working 
by two o'clock every day—p.m., not 
a.m. 

Besides, since my book on this revo- 


The author spreading hay mulch on her garden at Redding, Conn., last fall. 














lutionary and easy way of gardening 
came out a year ago, I write a garden 
column, a good many articles, am fin- 
ishing another book (not on garden- 
ing), and talk to garden clubs. I have 
shown my garden to over 500 eager 
gardeners, some of them from as far 
away as Ohio, Michigan and Florida. 
I answer hundreds of letters from peo- 
ple all over the United States who are 
trying out my method and want to 
tell me about their success or ask some 
questions. All of this takes time and | 
am not a super woman—lI couldn't 
possibly do it if I hadn’t thought up a 
way of gardening which eliminates 
nine-tenths of the labor. 

















One of the first visitors to the gar- 
den bent down and pushed back the 
mulch, saw the rich soft earth and 
said: “It is so simple and sensible; 
why on earth didn’t someone think it 
up a hundred years ago?” 

Many visitors since then have re- 
peated that question. 


The Mulch Does It 


It is simple and sensible and unbe- 
lievably easy. No longer do you have 
to hound your husband into spading, 
or hire a man to plow. No hoeing, 
cultivating, weeding. No work at all 
except to spread a thick mulch of hay, 
leaves, straw, weeds, sawdust—what- 
ever is easiest to get hold of—all over 
your garden plot. Then plant, thin a 
little if you wish, and pick your prod- 
uct. Never remove the mulch or turn 
it under. 
















































Besides the elimination of most of 
the work, there are other advantages. 
The mulch holds in moisture. Last 
summer we had 16 straight weeks of 
drouth here in the valley—a fine situ- 
ation, I thought gloomily, when my 
garden had just been listed in a maga- 
zine as one of the 50 places in the 
United States to visit. But the drouth 
turned out to be an asset from the 
point of view of demonstrating my 
system. Many visitors arrived, saying 
their gardens had burned up. I took 
them to the vegetable patch, pulled 
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back the mulch, and even at the end 
of the 16 dry weeks, the ground was 
soft and moist, with earthworms show- 
ing off proudly. And the garden 
thriving. 

Another asset is the remarkably rich 
soil which the rotting mulch gives me. 
No more buying of manure or other 
fertilizer; just a little cotton seed meal 
for nitrogen and I’m not at all sure 
that I need that. My state university 
analyzed my soil last fall and pro- 
nounced it “well supplied with all 
major plant nutrients.” The pH value, 
they said, was “just about perfect.” 

Five professors of agriculture and 
one large commercial seed grower 
have said that my method seems to be 
the answer for vegetable and flower 
vardens. I have been convinced for 
years that it is the answer, because I 
have proved that it grows fine vege- 
tables and flowers with almost unbe- 
lievably little work, saves money, and 
carries a garden safely through a 
severe drouth. However, for the pur- 
pose of convincing others, it is helpful 
to have experts approve it. 

Naturally, the large majority of 
people who write to me or who come 
to look at the method are at least par- 
tially persuaded. But there are a few 
diehards. 


Convincing the Diehards 

A man wrote me from Rhode Island 
to ask if he might bring his Irish red- 
headed gardener to have a look. The 
latter had pronounced my book bunk. 
[ answered that I liked the Irish and 
I liked redheads—bring him, by all 
means. 

They arrived and the gardener 
stood there and looked at my out- 
standingly fine row of carrots, admit- 
ted that they were betier than his, and 
yet insisted that the ground couldn't 
possibly be soft enough for root vege- 
tables if it was never plowed or 
spaded. I told him that one of my car- 
rots had fed five people and he said 
probably they didn’t like carrots. I 
told him that this spring my parsnips 
were so big and so long that when I 
talked to garden clubs I would take 
one with me to show off. He grunted, 
which I think meant: “What do gar- 
den club wemen know about pars- 
nips?” 

His employer told me in an aside 
(loud enough for the Irishman to hear 
and enjoy) that it would be no time 
before the young man would be gar- 
dening my way, claiming he had 
thought it up himself. 
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Ruth Stout shows some late produce from her mulched garden to a young visitor. The turnips, 
carrots, beets and parsnips have grown to whopping size in ground that has not been plowed 


for years. 


A woman who had heard me talk 
at a garden club brought her 77-year- 
old husband to see my method be- 
cause he worked too hard. This man is 
frail and has only one hand; he plows 
and hoes and my guess is that he will 
plow and hoe until his last day. He 
was not impressed. 

But these are unusual cases. Almost 
everyone who comes or writes to me 
is eager to begin or has already started. 
‘Two couples drove in the other day: 
they said they were next door neigh- 
bors and they told this story: 

Mrs. A read my book and at once 
lent it to Mr. B. He had just got to 
the chapter telling you not to plow or 
spade when he looked out of the win- 
dow and saw Mr. A starting to spade 
his vegetable patch. He rushed to him 
with the book and said: “Don’t spade 
until you read this.” Mr. A read it, 
put away his spade, and both families 
were now mulching in a big way and 
told me a trick or two which had 
escaped me. 

Two women drove in: they said 
they were disciples but their husbands 
were scoffers. They had divided their 
vegetable gardens in half; the man 
plowed his side, the woman mulched 
hers. 

One of them said to her husband: 
“Next July when I’m lying in the 
shade reading a book and you're hoe- 
ing in the hot sun, throw your weeds 


on my half, will you please, and give 
me a little additional mulch?” 

A couple arrived from Michigan; 
they were on their way to see their 
son graduate. They hadn't expected to 
be able to take this trip because, if 
they came, they wanted to stay for a 
few weeks. But they couldn't desert 
their garden for that long; when they 
returned home it would be overrun 
with weeds. 


They read my book, mulched and 
planted their garden, and took their 
trip. They wrote me after they got 
home and said they had gone back to 
a flourishing, weedless garden. 

The question I am asked most often 
is: How can you plant if the garden 
is covered thickly with mulch? You 
simply pull the mulch back a little 
from the place where you want to put 
in some seeds and plant them. When 
they have sprouted, pull the mulch 
back to the row. Another frequent 
question is: When shall I mulch? No 
matter what time of year it is, the 
answer to that is: Now, if possible. 

No compost pile to struggle with; 
your garden is your compost pile. As 
for a hoe, some day that interesting 
relic will be on exhibition in museums 
and the attendant will explain to our 
grandchildren that this was a contrap- 
tion which our ancestors used before 
they began their heads. For 
thinking, that is, not for hoeing. * 
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by W. C. Vanderwerth, Oklahoma 


Save Your Trash 


and 


: 


This mass of compost was carefully removed from the compost pit to show 
how leaves and trash have decomposed into a mass of fine, crumbly material, 
This material probably could be better described as “leaf mold.” 


MAKE COMPOST 


THE GARDENER who ignores com- 
post is not making the most of his 
opportunities. Dedicated gardeners 
class such a fellow as a miner who 
robs the soil of its nutrients and re- 
turns nothing to keep the soil in its 
natural balance. Chemical fertilizers 
can enrich the soil, but they do 
nothing to keep the soil loose, porous, 
help it retain bacterial life, and can- 
not produce the delightful, woodsy 
smell which naturally rich soil gives 


Rich, black, crumbly soil is the result of constant 
application of compost to this flower bed. Plants 
thrive when such conditions can be encouraged. 
When bacterial content of soil is high, material 
will be broken down quickly. 


off. Compost can help you in your 
soil problems. 

Many gardeners maintain a bank 
of compost at all times. Every shred 
of discarded plant material is placed 
in the bank, and they in time remove 
the rich compost and work it into the 
soil where it will do the most good. 
The method of making compost varies 
with the gardener. Sooner or later, 
many come to the conclusion that the 
easiest method is the best for them 

. and that has been my opinion. 

My compost bin is an old barbecue 
pit, which has a concrete bottom. 
Each fall I rake all leaves and pile 
them into the pit. Sometime during 
the following summer I raid the pit 
and get six or eight bushels of fine 
compost which is used in flower pots 
and flower beds. I try to make this 
composting a process of nature and 
take little interest in the pit between 
the time it is filled and when it is 
emptied. 

In filling the pit I place a layer of 
leaves about ten inches deep. Some of 
the compost is saved to act as a 
starter, and a thin layer of this is 
sprinkled over the leaves. A couple of 
handfuls of ground limestone is also 
added. Barnyard or chicken manure 
may be used when starting a new pile 
of compost. This layer of leaves is 
then sprinkled with the garden hose, 
and the filling process resumed. 

When all the leaves and accumu- 
lated plant material have been packed 
into the pit, it is well watered down, 
and I proceed to forget the whole 


thing. Occasionally, the mass in the 
pit is wet down, and only rarely do I 
give a half-hearted stir with a fork. 

When the time comes to clear out 
the pit, the material has broken down, 
twigs have decomposed, and there is 
a quantity of fine loose compost. But 
this is not the only method of com- 
posing. 

Make Compost in Flower Beds 

Since I am reluctant to add mate- 
rial to the pit after it has been filled, 
I follow the mulch method of making 
compost. Everything that grows in 
the wrong place is removed and piled 
in the flower beds. This mulch saves 
moisture, checks weed growth, and 
turns into compost right where it is 
needed. There is no waiting here. 
Since the flower beds are watered dur- 
ing dry periods, the bacterial action 
never slows down, and the mulch al- 
most disintegrates under one’s eyes. 

Coarser material may also be used. 
Excelsior, straw, hay, twigs, hedge 
clippings, may all be used. The coarse 
material will disintegrate more slowly, 
but is not at all objectionable. My 
compost pit yields a nice amount of 
compost each year, but the quantity 
that is produced right in the flower 
beds would be difficult to estimate. 
This is the least trouble and I can 
see the benefits increasing as_ the 
months go by. 

Whatever method of composting 
you use, never let anything escape the 
action of soil bacteria, and its final 
return to the plant beds. You will be 
well rewarded for your efforts. * 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL AND EASY TO GROW 


GARDEN LILIES 


for Midwest Gardens 


Freshly dug Oregon-Grown bulbs direct from our 
Gardens to yours. Every order will be filled with 
healthy blooming size bulbs with live roots attached 
ready to grow as soon as you plant them. Best of all 
these exquisite beauties are just as easy to grow as 
the old tiger lilies seen in gardens everywhere. Com- 
plete cultural directions included with every order. 


ROYAL GOLD—Pure golden yellow Regal Lily. First offered 
by Walter Marx Gardens in 1956. A lily of simply breathtak- 
ing beauty and identical with the popular Regal Lily except for 
color which is glistening rich butter yellow. No garden should 
be without this most outstanding variety. 6 to 7-inch bulbs. 


[] Each $1.70 []3 for $4.70 [] 12 for $16.50 


PINK TRUMPET LILY (Olympic Pink Selection) ——Giant new 
pink lily in varying shades of rose, fuchsia, and raspberry. 
Picture a huge Regal Lily in pink instead of white for a good 
idea of what to expect at blooming time. As easy to grow 
as the common Regal, blooms 2 to 3 weeks later. Our bulbs 
were selected and tagged when in bloom to guarantee the 
colors advertised. In warmest sections of the country, after- 
noon shade is best for this variety. Large 6 to 7-inch bulbs. 


[_] Each $2.50 []3 for $7.00 (_] 12 for $25.00 


DR. ABEL— Most brilliant deep red lily selected as the best 
of this color from thousands of Fiesta Hybrid seedlings. The 
green foliage, brown stems and vivid lacquered red blooms 
make a most handsome garden plant. Named after the late 
lily pioneer, Dr. Abel, it has received the Award of Merit 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Height 4 to 6 
feet, 5 to 6-inch bulbs. 


[_] Each $1.25 [_]3 for $3.00 [_] 12 for $10.00 


6 BULBS OF ONE VARIETY MAY BE ORDERED AT THE DOZEN RATE. 


HOW WE PACK YOUR LILIES 


We pack all lilies in sealed moisture retentive polyethy- 
lene bags: If you cannot plant the bulbs when received, 
open the bags and inspect the bulbs for possible damage 
in transit, then replace and leave them in the bags until 
you can plant. The bulbs may remain in our sealed 
polyethylene bags for weeks with perfect safety. They 
will not lose one bit of their freshness or vigor if stored 
in basement or any other cool place. 
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Pink Trumpet Lily (Olympic Pink Selection) 


BH One each of these 3 beautiful lilies mE 
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LABELED AND POSTPAID 


25¢ NEW COLOR CATALOG 25¢ 


NEW LILIES, IRISES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
are illustrated in natural colors in our Summer and 
Fall catalog. A lily order from this ad assures you 
of a copy free of charge. For catalog only, please 
include 25c with your request. 


BOX 38-FG10, BORING, OREGON 
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For Your Wildflower Garden very much slened From this beautiful valley 
with them. thousands of Livin Fen 
Oscar Dell, a ahr aa he 
‘Waycross, homes (actually, more 






Georgia hundred thousand homes) ; 
climates, in many kinds 
They're beautifying jug 
every kind of home = 
homes on city lots and 
country homes right up fy 
dollar movie star estates 
But best of all, | think yoy 
your Living Fence is a happy 
Of the thouscnds of letter; 
preciation | get each yeo 
enjoy most is from an, 
woman in Oregon, who 
one of the things she lit 
about the Red Robin Livi 
is that it makes friends 
bors. 

I'm so convinced that you 
and my Red Robin Living 
were meant for each othe 
making you © very speci 
If you'll order now I'll 
extra plants for promptnedl 
each 10 plants you order | 
an extra plant. For exo 
you order 50 plants (enough 
feet of Living cane " 


by Ralph and Mildred Donahue, Kansas 
























THERE ARE A NUMBER of plants, earth in late March. Its blossoms ap- 
both wild and domesticated, that have pear early in April, although it may 
been given the common name of blue- be earlier in some locations than in 
bell. All are beloved by gardeners. others. 

But the species most frequently seen, The bluebell’s thinly clustered blos- 
and most often referred to here in soms are, at first forming, a beautiful 
the middle states is the Virginia blue- shade of pink; but, as they mature, 
bell, Mertensia virginica. turn to the bright blue by which the 

This plant is a wild flower. It may plant gets its common name. These 

be obtained from many nurseries. It floral clusters continue for weeks, the 




























We are thoroughly 
Satisfied with our 
living fence. Have 


pecciced: many os aes enough for an , 
. ° ° . * . t 
does poorly if transplanted while in carlier blooms making way for the compliments. ional 7'/ feet at no adde ’ 
ras : . : ; Thanks for letti | 
foliage, so it should be planted in the later ones to develop, so that often Mies. P. A. far these fou moment 
> . ;  * : Stevenson, . 

fall. Once it gets going, since it is a both pink and blue shades are to be St. Louis, Sincerely 

, . . Missouri Ben Ginden 





perennial, it will appear each spring observed at the same time. 
to gladden the heart of any flower As the flowering season comes to 
lover. an end, the plant’s foliage yellows 
The range of the Virginia bluebell and dies down, scarcely leaving a 
is wide. It includes most of the area trace of its existence. Because of this 
inside a line that reaches from New disappearing act, unless the site be 
York State northward to southern marked in some manner, it is a sim- 
Ontario, then south and west through ple matter to forget its location, and 
Minnesota to Missouri and eastern later do damage by careless digging. 
Kansas, and eastward again through The Virginia bluebell, sometimes 
Arkansas, Alabama to South Carolina. called the one name Mertensia gets 
A lover of the moist woods, though its botanical name from a famed Ger- 
not of the deep shade, the bluebell man botanist, Franz Karl Mertens, 
lifts its bluish-green leaves out of the who died in the year 1831. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED ABOUT 
LIVING FENCE PLA 


Q. Does your Living Fena 
much trimming? 
A. No. Trim the new growl 
a few times to get thick, 
growth. Then trimming 
twice a year will give youd 
_ e. i heal 
° ow far apart should i 
planted? 
A. Plant 18" apart for land 
or garden use. For quick 
animal proofing plant 12" 
O. Is it disease resistant? 
A. And how. Many people 
er them at all, 
. Will it grow in the 
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oe (with irrigation), in mo 


need 25 more 
weather below zero, 
plants for a bor- Fence thrives. 
OQ. ae moet fon done it 
A. Don't plant in dense sh 
— SS it should have at least 4 or5 
neillings. =. Cant plant in fall? I 
- ” ter? In spring? 
A. Yes to all three. 
QO. Is the Red Robin a nes 
time-tested rose? 
A. Far from it. Its botanical! 
is Gloire Des Rosomanes. It 
of the magnificent Bourbon 
and was introduced about | 
the great French hybridizer, 
While other roses have com 
gone, Red Robin by virtue 
superior qualities of arowh 
color has endured. It is a 
classified as one of 
blooming Hybrid Chinas. 
O. Can I buy Red Robin am 
else in the country? 
A. No. Red Robin is grows 
own fields under my pe 
pervision and is copyrig 
me. 


Some of my roses & see he 


are 6 ft. tall—just 
over a year old. This fence was planted in} 



































Virginia bluebell (Mertensia vir- 
ginica) showing a cluster of its 
blossoms in all stages of develop- 
ment. At left of the cluster is a 
newly formed bud; at right is an 
empty calyx from which an aged 
blossom has fallen. 
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thing you claim. wife in July 1955. Ic’s alte 
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This is June 20th. 
I planted the bedge 
other’s Day. It 
grown 15 in. 
and is in bud. 


Mrs. H. W. 
Nugent. 
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“ Living Fence 


| now protecting over 109.000 homes across the country 


IT’S BEAUTIFUL! _be the proud owner of America’s most beautiful fence . . . 


A living wall of lush green foliage covered with glorious richly scented magnificently red roses for month after month after month. 
Many consider it one of the most beautiful fences that money can buy. Yet it is so tough, so hardy it thrives in every state in the 
union. If you plant now . . . next spring you'll have a beautiful Living Fence exploding into full bloom month after month. In some 


sections Red Robin never stops blooming. Folks tell me they've picked up to a thousand deeply scented gloriously red blooms from 
a single Red Robin plant in one season! And these are the fabled Gloire Des Rosomanes roses with a rich damask fraqrance from 
every glowing crimson bloom. 


IT’S PERMANENT! _ thrives in even the poorest soils! 


Thousands and thousands of my Red Robin Living Fences are in year round use all over America. Red Robin is adapted 
to a wide variety of soil and site conditions. It needs no support. Its strong deeply foliaged growth is upright, unlike 
the sprawling old-fashioned multiflora. It will grow as high as you like. You may have a low handsomely shaped orna 
mental hedge 3 or 4 feet high. You may prefer a higher hedge of 5 feet to keep children and pets in . . . and strangers 
out. Or you can enjoy a full six-foot living wall of lush green foliage bursting with hundreds of roses along every foot 
of this sturdy barrier. A full six-foot living fence will give your home the privacy of a country estate, shutting out noise 
wind and intruders. Yet it is so beautiful your neighbors will enjoy it as much as you. 


IT’S FAST GROWING! up to 4 feet high in a few short months! 


Your Red Robin plants never see the inside of a hothouse. Each plant is field grown, hardy. Ruggedness is bred into 
every plant to make Red Robin thrive through severe winters, hot dry summers. My men plant the cuttings directly 
in my own fields under my supervision. When they are ready for shipment they are trimmed back to hold in all the 
strength and growing power of the sturdy plant. A specially, developed packaging method delivers them to you fresh 
moist, in perfect growing condition. Just plant them and watch them grow. In a few short months you'll have a 
vigorous trespass-proof fence, bursting with fragrant red roses. 

Forget the usual fence upkeep costs when you plant Red Robin. This friendly fence mends itself, repaints itself month 
after month with a fresh coat of green foliage and countless red blossoms 


PLANT NOW! This is the best time of year to plant your Living Fence. Give Red Robin strong, 


© sturdy bushes a chance for good root growth before hard freezing sets in. When 
spring comes they will be bursting with life and growing so fast folks write “you can almost see them 
grow." Enjoy Red Robin Living Fence next summer—Use coupon for FREE BONUS PLANTS. 


ATOM LCR 


‘Red Robin grows [iy PensonaL Airmail reaches us overnigh} 


sGINDEN NURSERY CO.. 122-10 EL C 0, SAN BRUNO, CALI 
fac re ge same Red Robin page= coriin | ul want your FREE BONUS OFFER: Enclosed find check, draft or money order fc 
in April 1956. See how Red he oper Eee es 
Robin thrives, growing higher Robin — wee oi 
and lovelier month by month! " 
















_______. for which send me bonus offer checked below—All charge 

you y Prepaid together with simple planting methods and your double guarantee. 

satisfied . . . but if for 0 10 plants (for 15 feet) 4.50 plus | free! C1) 25 plants (for 40 feet) 8.95 plus 3 fre: 

dissatiofied on will ID 50 plants (for 75 feet) 13.95 plus 5 free! 75 plants (for 112 feet) 19.95 plus 8 fre: 

gladly return your gC) 100 plants (for 150 feet) 22.95 pius 10 free! (C 250 plants (for 375 feet) 52.38 plus 25 fre: 
i fact ' CZ 500 plants (for 750 feet) 97.50 plus 50 free! 


j T'll go even further. If ’ 0 a 
\ any of your Living 
Fence ohans fail to Address____ 
‘ , for reason, 
7% will re mi them 
FREE OF CHARGE! : 
—_ i Please ship on or about (date) 





For Spring Color—lIt’s Tulips 


WANT SOMETHING SPECTACULAR, 
foolproof to grow, nearly indestructi- 
ble and possessing practically every 
imaginable color—some boldlv_bril- 
liant, others lovely and subtle? Want 
something to take your breath away 
after the gray mud of winter? Then 
grow tulips. 

A tulip bulb is a whole plant— 
flower, leaves, stem and roots—all con- 
densed into a structure which pro- 
tects these wonderful potentialities so 
thoroughly that it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep it from blooming. What 
other capsule packs such a wonderful 
explosion ? 

Buy top grade bulbs and plant them 
in September or October. Or if you 
are a procrastinating gardener, you 
can still get by with planting them in 
November and December. Although 
early planting is recommended, the 
quality of bloom doesn’t seem to be 
harmed if planted late. 

One Ohio gardener (the author) 
planted several dozen bulbs in Octo- 
ber. About 40 bulbs were left in the 
cellar where they withered slightly 
until exactly one week before Christ- 
mas when they were finally planted. 
The results—no difference between 
the flowers of the two batches. The 
October-planted bulbs came up first 
in the spring, but the second group 
soon caught up with them and both 
bloomed at the same time. 

Possibly in very cold regions earlier 
planting, which encourages the early 
development of roots, may increase 
the resistance of the bulb to low tem- 


The tulip plantings present 
a brilliant show each 
spring at Kingwood 
Center, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Thousands of visitors come 
to see the display. 
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by Carlton B. Lees, Ohio 


peratures. But even in very cold re- 
gions where sufficient snow cover ex- 
ists, considerable root growth is made 
during winter. 

Cover the bulbs with about six 
inches of soil. Tulips naturally do bet- 
ter in good soil, but more important 
than richness of the soil is good drain- 
age. 


For Longest Bloom 


In areas having short spring seasons 
(mid-America seems to be especially 
endowed with them) the main-season 
tulips are best. They are able to stand 
up against violent rain storms, hot 
sun in the morning and sleet in the 
afternoon of the same day, as well as 
high winds which seem to be more 
and more a part of mid-America 
spring weather. Unfortunately the 
early singles, the early doubles, and 
the Kaufmanniana or “water-lily” tu- 
lips are not so sturdy and their beauty 
lasts but a very short while. But the 
Darwins, Mendels, triumphs, breeders, 
cottage (including lily-flowering) , late 
doubles and the parrots—all late or 
main-season tulips — stand up well 
against the ravages of such weather. 

Because they are of heavier sub- 
stance and because the flowers tend to 
close as temperatures drop with the 
approach of a storm, they repel the 
heaviest downpour. At Kingwood 
Center last year, a sleet storm cov- 
ered the lawn until it was nearly white 
when the tulips were at their peak of 
bloom. Yet out of nearly 100,000 tu- 
lips, only a few handfuls were dam- 
aged. Even the broad-petalled, top- 
heavy parrots withstood the onslaught. 

Where the early sorts give only a 
day or two of really good quality 
bloom, the later types will stand up 
well for three weeks, and if they are 


shaded by high-branched trees in the 
afternoon when the sun is hottest, a 
few more colorful days may be gained. 


For Best Effect 


Where to plant tulips? In small 
clusters they are wonderful and invite 
intimate inspection. In large solid 
plantings they excite even a viewer 
who is usually only mildly aware of 
color. A dozen or two close by the 
front door say “hello” in a most gra- 
cious manner. By the back door they 
make even a trip to the trash can a 
pleasure. Group them in pleasing color 
combination among perennials in a 
border or in front of a mass of shrubs. 
Stand at the kitchen sink and look out 
of the window above it . . . surely 
there is a spot in sight where the 
color of tulips can ease the task of 
dishwashing come spring. 

If you really want to splurge, a bed 
of tulips planted solidly to one or two 
colors will give a million-dollar effect. 
This manner of planting is especially 
suited to contemporary houses and 
gardens which usually have rather ex- 
tensive paved areas in the garden. 
Often a square, rectangular, circular 
or flowing free form bed is cut into 
the paved area and this needs solid 
planting. If it can be enjoyed from 
indoors as well (the great advantage 
of modern architecture) extra divi- 
dends are reaped. And if a particular 
color is outstanding in your living 
room, why not grow a variety of that 
color for indoor arrangements? 


Selecting Kinds 


When selecting tulip varieties, con- 
sider carefully the place where they 
are to be planted. The color of a wall, 
fence, near-by tree or shrub or the 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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‘Princess Margaret Rose,’ red and yellow, silhovetted 
against a gray stone wall. 


Tulips planted in sweeping drifts make a spectacular display each spring 
at Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio. Nearly 100,000 tulips are planted 
here. 


‘Uncle Tom’ and ‘Mount Tacoma’ are long lasting double tulips with 
peony-like flowers. 





(Continued from page 37) 
perennials which bloom at the same 
time . . . make the most of these and 
the tulips by selecting colors carefully. 
Tulips are especially beautiful if they 
are silhouetted against a background 
material, either man-made or living. 
The pink and red combination of 
‘Pride of Zwanenburg’ and ‘New Or- 
leans’ is particularly lovely against a 
gray-shingled wall or the soft terra 
cotta of some brick. ‘Orange Wonder,’ 
the almost black ‘Queen of Night’ 
and the clean lemon of parrot tulip 
‘Texas Gold’ are vibrant against a 
redwood wall or fence. 

Against a rich green yew hedge, 
the crimson of ‘City of Haarlem,’ 
clean yellow of ‘Sunkist’ or the so- 
phistication of “White Rock’ or “White 
Giant’ is startling. If one is lucky 
enough to have a gray painted house 
accented with a turquoise front door, 
a half dozen ‘Georges Grappe’ would 
greet every visitor in an unforgettable 
manner. This tulip is a lovely soft 
lavender blue, but the inside bottom 
of the cup is a metallic turquoise 
blue. It grows to a height of over 30 
inches and to make the color really 
sing, plant with it about a dozen 
peach-pink ‘Queen of Bartigons.’ This 
tulip of lively pink is shorter than 
‘Georges Grappe,’ and is a nice varia- 
tion with the soft lavender. 

It would be easy to go on and on 
naming tulip color combinations 


House Plant Bugs 
(Continued from page 25) 

means that I prefer to be choosy about 
just what insecticides I spray around 
in my house. I prefer those in which 
the chief killing ingredients are rote- 
none and pyrethrins, although these, 
too, can be toxic to warm-blooded ani- 
mals (warm-blooded animals means 
you, friend . . . and your family and 
dog and cat and parakeet and what- 
ever else you may have!) if not used 
properly, and are fatally toxic to fish. 

Whenever any spray is used, it is 
preferable to use it outdoors, on a still, 
windless day. This, of course, is not 
always possible with house plants, be- 
cause you may find a plant full of 
bugs in the middle of the winter. If 
you must spray indoors, get a large 
carton, lay it on its side, and set the 
to-be-sprayed plant inside it. The car- 
ton will help confine the fumes, re- 
ducing the risk of damage to your 
family or household furnishings, and 
being confined the spray actually does 


which are outstanding — ‘Marshal 
Haig’ (red) and ‘White Triumphator’; 
‘Queen of Night’ (nearly black) and 
‘Tantalus’ (soft, subtle buff) ; “Louis 
XIV _ (lavender-brown); ‘Reliance’ 
(silver-lavender) ; parrot tulip ‘Sun- 
shine’ (gold) and late double ‘Uncle 
Tom’ (darkest crimson) ; ‘Giant’ (roy- 
al purple) and ‘Magier’ (white with 
royal purple feathering )—but the best 
way to learn about tulip colors is to 
see raany varieties in bloom (such as 
those at Kingwood Center), to study 
them carefully and take notes on com- 
binations which appeal to you. Don’t 
be afraid to experiment with color 
combinations, but avoid hodge-podge 
mixtures. 


Care After Blooming 


After the tulips have bloomed, cut 
off the old flower to prevent seed 
formation. If the flower stem is cut 
off just above the topmost leaf, the 
plant will not be too unattractive. En- 
courage top growth by keeping the 
soil moist and by sprinkling a com- 
plete fertilizer around the plants when 
they are first coming up in early 
spring. Remember that the leaves, as 
long as they are green, are food fac- 
tories. With the help of sunlight they 
are producing sugars and _ starches 
which are stored in the bulb to nour- 
ish next year’s flower. The longer they 
remain green, the more food will be 
produced and the better will be the 


a more efficient job. I prefer to use 
the aerosol type bomb because I’m 
lazy; it is not better than a spray you 
mix yourself, it’s just easier. 


Springtails 

No article on house plant insects 
would be complete without a few 
words on springtails. These are the 
terrifically-active little things that 
jump around excitedly when you wa- 
ter your plants, sometimes showing up 
in the plant-pot saucers in great num- 
bers, or scurrying around on the sides 
of pots plunged in peat moss. For all 
the commotion they make, it would 
seem logical that they would do an 
equal amount of damage, but the 
truth is they are absolutely harmless. 
I don’t care for them, especially when 
they leap off a plant I’m using as a 
dining table centerpiece and get on 
the silverware or inch up the glasses! 
But springtails are a natural constitu- 
ent of rich soil which has a high or- 
ganic content, and they feed on the 
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flower. This is a simple but very im- 
portant factor in the culture of all 
bulbs. It is easy to understand what 
happens if all of the stem and leaves 
are removed . . . the factory is de- 
stroyed. 

While we see tulip growth only for 
a very short part of the year, the 
flower bud develops continually with- 
in the newly formed bulb for a whole 
year before it finally becomes a flower, 
so every bit of the manufactured food 
is needed. It is permissible to cut a 
few tulips for use indoors, but always 
cut above at least the bottom two 
leaves. If an arrangement is planned 
before cutting, it is often not neces- 
sary to cut off any foliage at all for 
the flowers which will be used low 
in the arrangement. It makes little 
sense to cut a long tulip stem in the 
garden and throw away most of what 
has been cut when arranging the 
flowers indoors. 

For a really good display of tulips, 
don’t plan on keeping the bulbs for- 
ever. Plant a few new bulbs each 
year and leave them in the ground for 
three years; then pull them up and 
throw them away. It is hardly worth 
the effort required to nurse along very 
-old bulbs when second rate flowers 
are the best you can hope for, yet 
somehow it is easy to get into a habit 
of gardening with bulbs “from grand- 
ma’s garden.” How many of us are 
driving “grandma’s” horse and buggy? 


decaying vegetable matter, not on the 
live plant parts. However, if you want 
to get rid of them try the aerosol 
bomb, or water with a nicotine sulfate 
solution. 


Slugs 


One more pest, not really in the in- 
sect classification, however, is the slug. 
These snails-without-shells always seek 
out the most prominent parts of your 
choicest plants for their foraging, and 
very bad cess to them, is my feeling. 
However, during the daylight hours 
they love to conceal themselves under 
the pot-rim where they are easily 
found, once you suspect their presence 
(a slimy trail and chewed leaves means 
slugs). Just remove and squish in a 
piece of paper. 

Remember, if you follow good cul- 
tural practices with your plants, you 
may never be troubled with any of 
these pests. Use that well-known ounce 
of prevention . . . it’s much simpler 
in the long run than any cure. * 
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Some DOs and DON’Ts to observe 
when planting shrubs or trees at the 
corner of a house... 


Caution for Corners 


by Jack Siebenthaler, Ohio 


. Eleyi Crab, Danube Ash, etc. 

. Leatherleaf Viburnum, Japanese Yew, etc. 
. Grandiflora or Floribunda Rose 

. Ground Cover with Spring Bulbs 


SKETCH A 


. SKETCH B 


1. Hawthorn, Redbud, Dogwood, etc. 
2. English Yew, Andorra Juniper, etc. 
3. Mahonia Shrub, Wintercreeper, etc. 
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|. SKETCH IC 


} 


1. Juniper, Yew, Hedgeholly or Fence 

2. Fragrant Viburnum, Upright Flowering Crabapple 
3. Star Magnolia, American Holly 

4. Hybrid Tea or Grandiflora Roses 


Ir was Frank LLoyp Wricut who 
said “No house should ever be on any 
hill or on anything. It should be of 
the hill, belong to it, so hill and house 
could live together, each the happier 
for the other.” 

The feeling, as expressed, means the 
fusing of the house and property into 
one coordinated unit. The successful 
outcome of this fusing is dependent on 
many factors, not the least of which is 
the corner planting treatment. 

While there is no particular attempt 
to screen or hide the architecture, in 
most cases, a corner being just that, a 
semi-screening at least is necessary. 
Perhaps a better phrasing would be 
that we are enhancing the architec- 
ture of the house with the corner 
treatment. 

Vertical lines, generally, are not to 
be emphasized in present day home 
plantings. Rather, there should be a 
feeling of informality and roominess 
gained from the choice of plant ma- 
terials as well as the locating of those 
plants. 

It all adds up to the valuable effect 
which corner plants can have in soft- 
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ening and broadening the appearance 
of the house and its natural aspect 
with regard to the lot. 

A commonly expressed concern lies 
in the expected size of plants and 
whether or not they will grow higher 
than the one-story eave line. Again, 
with respect to the fusing of house 
and lot, a well chosen plant of inform- 
al habit growing above the long eave 
line can do a lot to enhance the “built- 
in” feeling of house and property. 

Specific illustrations point out some 
of the many possibilities of treatment 
with respect to corner plantings. 

The myriad of seasonal combina- 
tions and interest features can cause 
all of us to ask the question, “Have I 
done a good job on the corners, or is 
my corner planting scheme too stere- 
otyped?” 

Sketch A illustrates a commonly 
used informal planting which offers a 
wealth of colorful combinations. The 
main plant should be both informal 
and interesting since it is seen from 
a wide portion of the yard or ap- 
proaches. Some of the more successful 
plants for this use are Washington 


hawthorn, redbud, flowering dogwood, 
star magnolia, blackhaw viburnum 
and sweetbay magnolia. 


The base plants should be contrast- 
ing in seasonal effect, i.e., evergreen 
if a deciduous main plant is used. 
Good choices would include English 
yew, improved Japanese yew, Andorra 
juniper and Green Island holly. 

Sketch B would apply to a two- 
story house and would have particular 
application on some of the older style 
houses where a renovated planting is 
in order. 


The suggested larger tree type main 
plant should be farther from the cor- 
ner and could, as illustrated, be backed 
up with a secondary plant such as 
leather leaf viburnum or large grow- 
ing Japanese yew. 

An interesting effect can be gained 
by using floribunda or grandiflora 
roses on either side of the secondary 
plant. 

The main purpose of the tree type 
plant in Sketch B is to soften the cor- 
ner, while an excellent opportunity for 
shade is afforded by the proper selec- 
tion and placement of this plant. Pos- 
sible choices would include Eleyi crab, 
Danube ash and Japanese pagoda tree. 

The suggested use of ground cover 
under the tree offers a chance to dis- 
play spring daffodils and also elimi- 
nates grass problems. 

Sketch C combines the broadening 
effect with screen or separation and is 
a more formalized treatment. The use 
of hedge plants or fencing provides an 
attractive back-drop for a colorful dis- 
play of roses, annuals or perennials, 
while the informal growth of the end 
plant serves to anchor the scheme at 
the free end. 

Possible choices for the hedge would 
be Keteleer or Hetz’s Chinese juniper, 
upright Japanese yew, hedge holly, or 
American arbor-vitae. 

Fence materials should be in keep- 
ing with the architecture of the house 
and could include stockade, woven 
redwood or even a brick wall to match 
the house material. 

Plant materials are practically limit- 
less and offer so much room for ex- 
perimentation that the fun of work- 
ing out satisfying solutions to our 
planting problems is always rewarding. 
We are fortunate to have such a 
wealth of materials available to con- 
struct our customized plantings! 

Use caution on the corners, and the 
straightaways will become more at- 
tractive too! # 
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Lhe Awards System of The American Iris Society— 


and how an iris reaches the top... 


AWARDS OF MERIT 
1957 
Taffeta’—Mrs. Gertrude Songer McDonald 
‘Cascadian’—Jack G. Linse 
‘Crispette’—Robert Schreiner 
‘Deep Black’—Paul Cook 
‘Foxfire’—Edwin R. Fox 
‘Harbor Blue’—Robert Schreiner 
‘Native Dancer’—Orville Fay 
‘Pink Enchantment’—Tell Muhlestein 
‘Queen's Lace’—Tell Muhlestein 
‘Regina Maria’—Mrs. George Hinkle 
‘Swan Ballet/—Tell Muhlestein 
‘Techny Chimes’—Brother Charles 


Climb Up The Rainbow’s Arch 


A SPECIAL FRENZY afflicts iris lovers. 


A new iris grower immediately be- 
comes convinced that he can breed a 
prize-winner, and starts right in trying. 
The result is an amazing harvest of 
beauty which is bewildering even to 
those who follow such things closely. 
Out of this flood of new creations, 
the American Iris Society must select 
the promising few and start them on 
their climb up the rainbow arch to- 
ward the Dykes Memorial Medal. 

This award was created by the Brit- 
ish Iris Society in 1927, to honor the 
memory of William R. Dykes, world 
renowned horticulturist and author of 
the great book on irises, “The Genus 
Iris.” The medal is given each year 
to the English variety, the French 
variety, and the North American va- 
riety judged to be the best of the year. 
In America the medal is awarded 
through the American Iris Society un- 
der rules established by it. Every iris 
breeder strives toward this ultimate 
honor. 

Each Seedling Different 

When the seeds from an iris pod 
are planted the breeder can expect 
the resulting seedlings to segregate 
into a variety of sizes, colors, and 
forms according to the parentage and 
the laws of inheritance. From several 
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by W. F. Scott, Jr., Missouri 


Vice President and Chairman of the Awards Committee, the American Iris Society 


hundred seedlings the breeder may se- 
lect four or five to keep for further 
observation. The others, no better 
than their parents and with no unique 
features, are destroyed. When the se- 
lected few are at their best, the breeder 
asks accredited iris judges to visit the 
garden and judge the seedlings. If, 
for reasons of location, this is not 
practical, the seedlings can be sent to 
one of a number of test gardens which 
are being created all over the country 
by the regional organizations of the 
American Iris Society. In these gar- 
dens the new varieties will be seen by 
a representative number of accredited 
judges. These AIS garden judges are 
appointed upon recommendation of 
the regional officers to the ratio of 
one judge for each ten members. They 
are selected for their knowledge of 
irises and for their ability and willing- 
ness to get around and see gardens 
other than their own during the 
blooming season. Each year these 
judges are sent an official ballot which 
must be completed and returned to 
the Awards committee early in July. 

A new iris, not yet in commerce, 
is first eligible for High Commenda- 
tion. Each judge may vote for ten 
such varieties and five votes will win 
H. C. for an iris. While this is not a 


requisite for higher honors, it usu- 
ally is taken as a recommendation 
that the iris be introduced to com- 
merce and thus made eligible for the 
higher awards. Some 100 hopefuls 
reach this level each year. Next comes 
Honorable Mention, which requires 
more votes for its bestowal and which 
is given only to irises which have been 
put into commerce. An iris must re- 
ceive Honorable Mention before it 
may climb higher. Nearly 80 varieties 
succeed each year. 
Further Climb Difficult 

Now the hill becomes steeper. The 
H. M. winners of the preceding four 
years which have received no higher 
honor become eligible for the Award 
of Merit. The A. M. eligibility list 
contains nearly 200 names, and each 
judge may vote for 12. The 12 va- 
rieties receiving the greatest number 
of votes are given the Award of Merit. 
The struggle to this height is difficult, 
and here each variety rests two years 
before striving higher. 

The Award of Merit is for tall 
bearded iris varieties. There are four 
other awards of equal importance. 
They are the Caparne Award for 
dwarf irises, the Debaillon Award for 
Louisiana irises, the Nies Award for 
spuria irises, and the Morgan Award 
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for siberica irises. Varieties of each of 
these secdons which have received 
H. M. are eligible for these top section 
honors. Each judge votes annually 
for one variety in each section. Those 
receiving the most votes receive the 
award. 

The varieties which receive these 
honors now join the Award of Merit 
winners in a two year rest, after which 
all become eligible for the Dykes 
Medal and remain eligible for four 
years. This means that the list of 
Dykes Medal eligibles contains some 
60 names. Each judge annually votes 
for one eligible variety. The one re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes 
wins, but only if it receives a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent of the total votes 
cast. This is the top, the crest of the 
rainbow’s arch, 

From here an iris variety can only 
move downward. Some, like ‘Chiv- 
alry,, do it gracefully, holding the 
public’s favor for many years. 


Winners Since 1947 
The Dykes Medal winners in Amer- 
ica since 1947 are: 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 
1956 


‘Chivalry’ 
‘Ola Kala’ 
‘Helen 
McGregor’ 
‘Blue 
Rhythm’ 
‘Cherie’ 
‘Argus 
Pheasant’ 
‘Truly Yours’ 


“Mary 
Randall’ 
‘Sable Night’ 
‘First Violet’ 


A medium blue 
A full yellow 


A pale blue 


A medium blue 
A pink 


A brown blend 
White and yellow 
bicolor 


A rose blend 
A red-black 
A full violet 


1957 ‘Violet 
Harmony’ A clean medium 
violet 
Other Valuable Ballotings 

There are two other competitions 
of the American Iris Society which 
are apart from the honors system but 
of great importance to iris buyers. The 
first is important mostly to the fancier 
of new things, willing to part with 
rather large sums of money in order 
to have the newest of the new. It is 
called The Judge’s Choice. The ac- 
credited judges are asked to select 
their favorite few from the list of 
H. M. winners of the current year 
and the preceding year. The top ten 
are listed as being the choice of the 
judges, presumably the best of the 
high-priced novelties. 

Of much greater importance to gar- 
deners is the Annual Symposium, 

(Please turn to page 56) 
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‘Violet Harmony’ 


THIS YEAR’S WINNERS 


‘VIOLET HARMONY’ 
Dykes Medal Winner 
Medium violet, ruffled but not crimped or laced, midseason. 
Introduced by Mrs. F. P. Lowry, of Massachusetts. 
‘BLUE CHIP’ 
Debaillon Award Winner (Louisiana irises) 
A clean, Delft blue, about 28 to 30 inches tall, well proportioned. 
Introduced by Mrs. Alex Smith, of Lovisiana. 
‘PATH OF GOLD’ 
Caparne Award Winner (dwarf irises) 
A gem-like dwarf with rich, buttercup yellow flowers; prolific. 
Introduced by E. L. Hodson, of Illinois. 
‘SUNNY DAY’ 
Eric Nies Award (spuria irises) 
One of the older spuria hybrids, a proven excellent garden flower. Large, medium yellow- 
gold flowers; about 36 to 46 inches high. 
Introduced by the late Hans Sass, of Nebraska. 


‘Blue Chip’ 








A corner of this infested plot was sprayed with 2,4-D on September 15, 
1955. The picture was taken at dandelion time the following spring. The 
unsprayed section is on the right. 


Control Dandelions 
(Continued from page 29) 
delions must be completely covered to 
get good results. If the spray is de- 
posited on fallen leaves which are 
later removed, the dandelions will not 
be hurt. 

The chief weeds injured are dande- 
lions and plantain. However, there are 
such plants as the fall forms of bull- 
thistle, tall thistle, yarrow, pepper- 
grass, shepherd’s-purse, and buckhorn 
which are hurt by fall spraying. 

How is 2,4-D Best Applied? 

One of the best ways of applying 
the chemical is with a sprinkling can. 
While there may be a little wastage of 
solution, remember there is no pres- 
sure and consequently there is no dan- 
ger of spray drift. If you use the amine 
forms of 2,4-D in the sprinkling can, 
you are making the method of appli- 
cation as safe as possible. Another 
method which simulates a sprinkling 
can is a small plastic nozzle attach- 
ment which fastens directly to a one 
gallon jug. This little plastic gadget 
can be secured at any of the larger 
hardware, drug, or specialty stores. It 
makes a cheap applicator out of any 
one gallon jug. Sprinkling can and 
one gallon jug applicators can be used 
for blanket application’ or for *spot 
treatment. 

Another method of application con- 
sists of using a two or three gallon 
knapsack sprayer. If you use a knap- 
sack sprayer, you are conserving solu- 
tion but it should be pumped up only 
enough to get the solution out of the 
container. In other words, the more 
pressure, the more danger of spray 
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drift. There are hooded spray booms 
on the market which can be kept close 
to the ground so that the danger of 
spray drift is minimized. At any rate, 
if you use a three gallon knapsack 
sprayer use a coarse spray and spray 
at the lowest pressure possible. 

For small spot treatment, there are 
also commercial “killer Kanes” on the 
market. These simply consist of hol- 
low tubes which release a certain 
amount of the 2,4-D chemical con- 
tained in them to the crown of the 
dandelion or plantain plant which is 
touched. Some ingenious home own- 
ers have even nailed a small inexpen- 
sive sponge to the bottom of a stick 
and simply soaked this in a 2,4-D 
solution and pressed it down on the 
crown of the weeds to be eradicated. 
One ingenious home owner has even 
built a small roller with a few small 
holes in it. Around this roller he 
wraps some cloth. As the solution 
seeps out of the roller, it makes a 
sponge of the entire cloth on the roller, 
treating the weeds as it rolls over them. 

Temperature Conditions 

A temperature of 75 to 85 degrees 
is advisable. Watch the weather fore- 
casts. Spray only when there is no 
danger of rain for 24 to 48 hours. 
Uower ‘temperatures make“for slower 
kill. If rains occur in the meantime, 
some of the effect of the chemical is 
lost. 

Often in the fall of the year the 
weeds are tougher than usual. Even 
mildew has toughened the leaves of 
the dandelions. Consequently, a wet- 
ting agent, any household detergent, 
used at the rate of one teaspoonful per 








gallon of spray solution makes for 
better coverage, better absorption, and 
consequently better kill. 
Are They Gone Forever? 

Alas, no! The dandelions you spray 
will die. But remember that for every 
conscientious home owner there is the 
proverbial ‘‘good neighbor’’ who 
doesn’t believe in spraying, who 
doesn’t mind dandelions, who likes 
these early “harbingers of spring,” 
who likes them for greens, who is 
color blind, in short, one who just 
doesn’t care. Such a careless individual 
can supply seed for a whole block of 
lawns. For that reason, if you want a 
dandelion-free lawn every spring, you 
must do a touch up job every fall. 
That’s especially true if you have had 
a dry summer and the vigor of the 
grass has been injured to the extent 
that dandelion seedlings were able to 
establish themselves. 


Are All Weeds Controlled by 
Fall Spraying? 

Unfortunately, fall spraying is not 
the complete answer to all weed con- 
trol problems in a lawn. Some weeds 
are best controlled by spring spray- 
ing. The best examples are dooryard 
knotweed and red sorrel. The red sor- 
rel is a perennial which is rather in- 
active in the fall. Consequently, fall 
spraying is not very effective. Door- 
yard knotweed has already gone to 
seed in the fall and is most susceptible 
early in spring when it is in the two 
leaf stage. Both of these plants must 
be sprayed when they are young. 

Spring spraying is, of course, feasi- 
ble if extreme care is practiced at the 
time the application is made. For the 
two specific weeds mentioned and for 
some others such as chickweed and 
some of the peppergrasses, spring ap- 
plication is best. The majority of the 
weeds such as dandelions and plan- 
tains, however, can be best controlled 
by fall application. 


Precautions When Using 
2,4-D Sprays 

It would be wrong to think that no 
precautions have to be practiced when 
spraying is done in the fall. When us- 
ing 2,4-D, care must be taken re- 
gardless of the season. Always choose 
a quiet day to spray with 2,4-D solu- 
tion. Use a sprinkling can, preferably 
—the best equipment for fall applica- 
tion. Even at that, establish a safety 
zone and stay a foot or two away from 
the most highly prized ornamentals. 
Use the amine form of 2,4-D only. 
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Remember that equipment used for 
the application of 2,4-D is very diffi- 
cult to clean, and would be risky to 
use on such plants as grapes, roses, 
tomatoes, and nasturtiums. It would 
be best to reserve some equipment for 
2,4-D application only and not at- 
tempt to clean it for other use. A 
sprayer or applicator marked plainly 
for 2,4-D use only would be highly 
desirable. Wash equipment thoroughly 
and let it dry and air out completely 
before storing. Don’t allow spray drift 
to get onto your hands or clothing and 
then work among susceptible plants 
without thoroughly washing clothes 
and hands. Label all containers of 2,4- 
D with permanent labels. Every year 
many mistakes are made in which the 
wrong chemicals are used for the pur- 
pose. Just this past season, one home 
owner sprayed not only his own roses 
but also those of a neighbor with a 
2,4-D weed killer instead of the insec- 
ticide he thought he was using. * 


Live and Learn 


Quite oFTEN I took slips off of my 
large wax plant to give to friends. My 
plant never bloomed, although it was 
seven or eight years old, and many of 
the slips would bloom quite soon. 

In desperation, I started a new 
plant from which I never took slips. 
The east window on a cool porch 
seemed an ideal place for it, as it 
throve there and grew at least six 
feet in each direction around the win- 
dow frame. Last spring it had 24 love- 
ly waxy-white blooms, then again in 
the middle of summer it bloomed 
with 23. 

This isn’t written to discourage the 
giving of slips, but only to prove that 
if we study the habits and require- 
ments, we can have success in grow- 
ing specimen plants. 

In this case I had been cutting off 
the blooming spurs that the wax plant 
develops.—Mrs. H. D. Burns, Missouri 


Flower & Garden pays regular rates 
for “Live and Learn” contributions 
from readers. Write us about your 
amusing gardening mistakes and 
blunders. Address “Live and Learn,” 
in care of Flower & Garden, Mid- 
America Building, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 
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Gloxinias 
(Continued from page 23) 
present when leaves show a rusty ap- 
pearance. Aramite, used according to 
directions is an effective killer. 


Gloxinia Propagation 


Propagate gloxinias through leaf 
cuttings, leaves slit and pegged to the 
soil, crown cuttings, tuber division, or 
seeds. 

Choose a leaf near the center of 
the plant. Cut it with about an inch 
or two of petiole (leafstalk). Place 
it in water, damp sand, sphagnum 
moss or vermiculite. Set it in a light 
spot. You can hasten growth by plac- 
ing over them a drinking glass or 
ventilated transparent plastic bag. If 
you root them in water you'll notice 
the end of the petiole flaring and 
sending out roots. When the roots are 
about one inch long plant the cutting 
in a soil mixture, moisten the soil, 
and place a drinking glass over it. 
When new tubers have formed the old 
leaf may die down. Don’t get dis- 
couraged and throw the planting 
away. If you are curious, poke your 
finger into the soil and you can feel 
the small tuber. Keep the planting 
lightly moistened and in a few weeks 
new growth will push through the 
soil. As the plant grows shift it to 
larger pots. It will flower in a four- 
or five-inch pot in about six to nine 
months after planting the leaf. 

If your gloxinia has more than one 
crown you may cut off the extra 
crowns and root them any way you 
prefer. Likewise, you can split a tuber, 
leaving on the severed portion an 
“eye” or small crown. Plant it as you 
would a mature tuber. 

The most fun of all is growing 
gloxinias from seeds. You can pol- 
linate gloxinias and raise your own 
seeds, but better for your first venture 
would be to purchase seeds from one 
of the established seedsmen. One pack 
will give a wide variety of gloxinias. 

Plant gloxinia seeds in milled 
sphagnum or vermiculite. A good con- 
tainer is a transparent covered plas- 
tic refrigerator dish. Heat an ice pick 
and punch drainage holes in the bot- 
tom of the dish and in the lid for 
ventilation. Place the planting me- 
dium in the dish, moisten it with 
warm water and sprinkle the fine 
seeds on it. Do not press the seeds 
into the medium and do not cover 
them. Place the cover on the planting, 
set it in a warm (70 to 75 degree) 


spot and await germination. Check 
the cover for fogging. If it is holding 
beads of moisture remove it and wipe 
it dry. Leave the cover off an hour 
or so before replacing it. This allays 
damping-off. Seeds usually germinate 
in ten days but it may take as long 
as a month for them to pop through. 
If you garden under fluorescent lights, 
place the planting two to four inches 
from the light tubes. Keep it at this 
distance even after you’ve spotted the 
first of your crop. 

When seedlings get four good leaves, 
prick them out and plant in small 
pots or a community pot of soil. Give 
them plenty of light four inches from 
fluorescents or as close to the windows 
as possible without burning tender 
new leaves. 

Under normal household conditions 
gloxinias flower in six to nine months 
from seed. Under optimum condi- 
tions such as one might give them 
with fluorescent lights or a greenhouse, 
they will flower in four to five months. 


FOR FALL SOWING 


The Gloriosa Daisy, a giant hy- 
brid black-eyed Susan which was in- 
troduced to the market last spring, 
has joined the ranks of annuals that 
are best planted in the fall. Tests 
at the Fordhook Farms of the W. A. 
Burpee Company have shown that 
seeds planted from September 15 to 
October 15 will germinate and form 
small rosettes which live over the 
winter without protection. Growth 
begins early the next spring. Seeds 
sown in late October or November 
may not come up this fall, but will 
lie dormant over winter and germin- 
ate early next spring. 
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More SHADE TREES are probably 
killed each year as a result of man’s 
activities than are lost through disease, 
insects and “old age.” Projects involv- 
ing street widening; laying of new 
sewers, gas or water mains; curbing 
and sidewalks; plus paving of streets, 
parking lots and driveways——the addi- 
tion or removal of soil—all exact a 
toll of our valuable shade trees. Death 
comes because valuable feeding roots 
are cut off or smothered. The remain- 
roots cannot take up slack 
and the tree dies. 

Many people, including some build- 
ers, do not realize that a fair-sized 
tree loses 20 gallons of water daily 
through its leaves during the growing 
season, or that the roots of a large 
elm may extend out 200 feet or more 
from the trunk. 

Of course we expect new, widened 
streets, curbing and paving. Mains 
and sewers need to be replaced. Our 
homes require driveways and walks. 
Such progress should not be impeded, 
but we need to know how valuable 
trees can be protected and what steps 
to take to keep losses at a minimum. 


ing the 


Symptoms of root injury are gen- 
erally a yellowing, wilting and drying 
up of the foliage followed by a die- 
back of various branches, or 
death of the whole tree. 

Some building contractors lack un- 
derstanding and appreciation of trees. 


even 


Havoc can occur when a careless 
power shovel or bulldozer operator is 
let loose on a future wooded home- 
site without proper supervision. Dam- 
aging. often fatal. wounds to trunk, 
branches and roots occur frequently. 
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Builder, Spare That Tree! 


If you are contemplating building 
or buying a new home, better check 
those trees on the lot that caught your 
eye. What kind of trees? Are they in 
good condition? Find out from a 
neighbor if soil has been added or 
removed—-and how much. You may 
save yourself a lot of heartache. 

When building a new home, make 
definite arrangements with the builder 
beforehand regarding what trees you 
want saved, how these trees are to be 
protected while the house is being 
built and details of the final grading 
operations. 


Tree Wounds 

Injuries involving the bark and 
wood are primary causes of many tree 
troubles. Most small wounds in young, 
vigorously growing trees heal quickly 
but larger ones take much longer. 
Each open wound is an invitation to 
a trunk or root rot-producing organ- 
ism (or wilt fungus), disfigurement or 
even death. Mechanically wounded 
trees. especially those which are neg- 
lected, weakened or recently trans- 
planted are attractive to bark beetles, 
borers and other damaging insects. 


What can be done to protect trees 
from injury? 

Damaged trees should be treated 
promptly to reduce the amount of in- 
jury which might occur. Broken 
branches should be cut back to the 
next largest branch or even the trunk. 
Bruised or torn bark from a bulldozer 
swipe should be cut back to unin- 
jured bark. 

All of the diseased or injured bark 
and wood, and enough of the living 
bark (cambium) around each wound 
or diseased area, should be removed 











































































































The work of a careless bulldozer operator. 
This trunk wound should be coated promptly 
with a wound dressing. Every tree in this whole 
wooded area was marked up and disfigured. 


to give an ellipse or oval-shaped area 
running lengthwise with the trunk 
(see drawing). This will speed up 
healing. Paint the cut edges of the 
bark with orange shellac or wound 
dressing immediately after shaping the 
wound to prevent drying and injury 
to the living bark. Then paint the 
exposed wood with a permanent-type 
wound dressing. This may need re- 
placing once or twice a year to pro- 
tect it from wood rot fungi and other 
wood destroying agents. 
Permanent-type wound dressings 
1. Asphaltum-base tree paints can be 
purchased from horticultural supply 


houses and many garden supply 
stores. Most commercial tree paints 
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by Malcolm C. Shurtleff, lowa State College 


The large elm in the center died because sev- 
eral feet of topsoil in the foreground was scraped 
away and six feet of fill was added over the 
roots just beyond the fence. The trees on each 
side are also showing signs of injury. 


(wound dressings) have an asphal- 
tum base. 

Outside-type house paints, properly 
mixed with raw linseed oil, are fair- 
ly satisfactory but are not as durable 
as asphaltum paints. These may also 
injure tender wood tissues not previ- 
ously coated with orange shellac. 
Bordeaux paint. This can be pre- 
pared by slowly stirring raw linseed 
oil into dry, commercial Bordeaux 
powder until a thick paint is pro- 
duced. Lampblack, suspended in oil, 
is often added to mask the blue- 
green color of the Bordeaux. A thick, 
sticky coat of paint should be ap- 
plied to the wound area. The disad- 
vantages of Bordeaux paint are that 
it hinders rapid healing of the wound 
during the early years, and it has 
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Fill (including piles of old debris) has been piled 
around these trees up to six feet deep. The trees 
will die unless special corrective measures are taken. 


rather poor weathering qualities 
which require replacement frequently. 
The newest tree paints contain a 
mixture of lanolin, rosin and gum. 
These are probably the best to use 
when all points are considered. You 
can prepare a good wound dressing 
by melting and stirring together ten 
parts by weight of lanolin, two parts 
of rosin and two parts of crude gum. 


Regardless of which wound dress- 
ing you use, the best results are se- 
cured only when the injury is checked 
periodically and recoated once or twice 
a year when the dressing cracks, peels 
or blisters. 


Do your trees have fill soil added 
over the roots? 


A bulldozer has scraped away two feet 
of soil from around this young elm, 
destroying most of the feeding roots 
and exposing others. The bark on the 
trunk has been torn away. The tree has 
been ruined and should be removed. 


Many home builders do not real- 
ize that the addition or removal of 
soil from around trees may seriously 
damage or kill them by disturbing the 
delicate balance between feeding roots 
and the soil. 


Symptoms of fill or soil removal can 
often be spotted by the gradual weak- 
ening of a tree together with a dying 
back of the twigs and then ever-en- 
larging branches—usually from the top 
down and the outside in (often most 
pronounced on the side where prin- 
cipal damage occurred.) Dwarfed yel- 
low leaves and an abundance of suck- 
er growth along the trunk and larger 
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Preventing injury by soil fill. Side view showing A, dry well 
around the trunk; B, upright bell tile; C, ground tile; D, 
metal grating to prevent falling into dry well. The tiles, 
B and C, are covered with crushed stone and gravel 


except for a foot of topsoil. 


(Continued from page 47) 
branches are other diagnostic signs. 
Symptoms may become visible in as 
short a time as a month, usually not 
for a year, perhaps not for several 
years—long after the builder (often 
unknown to the home buyer) has dis- 
appeared. Appearance of symptoms 
depends on the tree species, age and 
vigor of the tree and type of soil fill 
added, rainfall, amount of compaction 
or other injury, temperature, and other 
factors. 

Naturally, the deeper the fill and 
the longer it is in place the more 
damage to the roots. A heavy clay soil, 
being relatively non-porous, causes 
the most injury especially if graded 
(and compacted) by a bulldozer. 
Gravelly fills cause the least trouble 
because both air and water permeate 
more readily to the original soil below. 
What can be done to save trees 
from fill injury? 

If a tree has been buried under a 
fill for a long period and the whole 
top is dying or dead, or sucker growth 
on the trunk or larger branches is 
the only evidence of life, nothing can 
be done except to cut down the tree. 

Recent fills, or trees not apparently 
suffering seriously from older fills, can 
be treated. Corrective treatments 
should begin at once, aimed at re- 
creating as far as possible the condi- 
tions before the fill was made. 

Before exhausting time or money in 
attempting to correct or prevent fill 
injury you should carefully consider: 
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Is it all worth it? This will depend on 
the species, age, condition, expected 
normal life, location, and aesthetic 
value of the tree concerned, number 
of other trees on the lot, value of 
property and other factors. It is bet- 
ter to think before tackling the job 
rather than later. 


1. If the fill is only a few inches deep 
—(a) periodically cultivate the 
soil, (b) or perhaps lighten it by 
mixing in sand, gravel or other 
porous material, (c) force com- 
pressed air into the soil, and (d) 
fertilize the tree and water the nu- 
trients in. 


2. Where the fill is approximately one 
to three feet deep further work is 
necessary. Remove the soil directly 
around the trunk to the original 
level and construct an open-jointed 
dry well of bricks or stone (see 
diagram), leaving a two foot open- 
ing around the outside of the trunk. 
In addition, and this is where many 
people fall down, dig holes down to 
the original soil level every few feet 
over the entire root area under the 
foliage of the tree and place four- 
or six-inch agricultural tile upright 
in them. Fertilizers are then placed 
in the soil as near the root zone as 
possible by using compressed-air 
drills and augers or feeding needles. 
The agricultural tiles should be 
filled with coarse gravel to prevent 
possible injury by stepping in them. 
Trees may be fed and watered in 
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Top view showing the trunk at center, surrounded by a 
dry well from which tiles radiate out to the ends of the 
branches. The ground tiles are connected with a row of tiles 
around the outside. Upright bell tiles are at all intersections. 


the future through these tiles. To 
prevent children from falling into 
the dry well it’s better to cover the 
opening with a heavy metal grat- 
ing or fill the hole with a mixture 
of crushed rock and charcoal. 

3. Where the fill is three feet or more 
deep, or where a very valuable tree 
is involved, additional work and 
expense are necessary: 

a. Remove the soil around the 
trunk to the original level. 

b. Then dig slit trenches outward 
from the trunk, like spokes of a 
wheel, to points beyond the out- 
ermost spread of the branches. 
These radial trenches should 
slope slightly downward from 
the trunk toward the outside. 

c. The ends of the radial trenches 
are then connected by a round 
trench, dug down to original soil 
level, to give a wheel-and-spoke 
design (see diagram). 

d. Add fertilizer and hydrated lime 
to the bottom of the trenches 
but not around the trunk. 


e. Line the bottom of the trenches 
with four- or six-inch agricul- 
tural tile and cover joints with 
strips of roofing paper, card- 
board or tin. (If soil drainage 
is good, crushed rock or coarse 
gravel may be substituted for 
the agricultural tile). 

f. Place six-inch bell tile upright 
over all joints where the differ- 
ent trenches intersect. Pile stones 
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around these tiles to hold them 
upright. 


Rocks, followed by crushed stone 
and then coarse gravel are piled 
over the tile in the trenches, to 
within a foot of the soil surface. 


Fill the top foot with a rich top- 
soil. 


Finish by constructing a dry well 
about the trunk. Crushed stone 
should be placed inside the dry 
well over openings of the radial 
tile. 


Cover or fill the dry well as de- 
scribed under part two, above. 


you are building a new home 
and are contemplating raising the 
grade around a valuable specimen 
tree, follow the steps, a to j, outlined 
above. You might find it easier and 
cheaper in the long run to cut down 
the tree and transplant a young tree, 
of a more desirable type, in its place. 


The problem of soil removal from 
around trees 


Scraping away the topsoil from 
around trees usually does not damage 
the roots—even of shallow-rooted trees 
like elms, certain oaks, maples and 
spruces—-nearly as much as does rais- 
ing the soil grade. Most trees are not 
appreciably hurt when only a few 
inches of topsoil are removed. When 
too much soil is scraped away, how- 
ever, many surface de- 
stroyed, while others are left to sun- 
scald and possibly die. 


roots are 


The dotted line indicates the proper shaping 
for this bulldozer trunk wound. The bark and 
bruised wood within the dotted line should be 


removed, and the injury covered with a wound 
dressing. 
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During building operations, trees may be pro- 
tected with 2x 4’s or other scrap lumber, wired 
together around the trunk. Corrugated metal 
wrapped around the trunk, or fencing erected 
a short distance out from the tree, would be 
other means of protection. 


Serious damage from soil removal 
can be prevented by: 
1. Neatly pruning or sawing off the 
exposed ends of cut or broken roots 


and treating these wounds with a | 


wound dressing. 


Exposed roots should then be cov- 
ered with peat moss to prevent dry- 
ing. 

Build an open-jointed brick or stone 
wall around the trunk. This can 
often be planted to rock garden 
plants and be made a beauty spot 
in the yard, 

If several large roots are cut or 
damaged, a few of the more un- 
desirable branches in the crown 
should be pruned away to main- 
tain proper balance between roots 
and foliage. 

Apply fertilizer and water, espe- 
cially to undisturbed areas. 


Serious injury can often be reduced 


Plant now for cutting on Memorial Day! 
Nice strong roots, each with 2 or more 
eyes. All full double blooms; assorted 
favorite varieties; one red, one pink, one 
white. Exceptional value. Sure to give 
good results for many years. Sent now 
with full planting directions. 

SPECIAL . . . FOR $2.00 and this ad, six 
peony roots, two each color, PLUS six 
hardy carnation plants, assorted colors. 
For each $1 worth ordered, please send 
10¢ to help cover shipping. Or we will 
send C.O.D. Sorry, no shipments to 
Canada or Denver west. 

ROCKNOLL Nursery, Dept. FC, Merrow, Ohio 


10 Colorado Blue Spruce 4 

¥5 transplanted, 4 to 6 In. 
tall— only $1 postpaid; 22 onl 2 post- 
pald! Another Bargain: 20 Evergreens, 
all transplanted 4 to 10 In. tall. Five 
each: American Arborvitae, Douglas Fir, 
Red Pine, White Spruce, all 20 for only 
$3 postpaid. (West of Miss. River add 





25c). FREE illustrated FOLDER of 
jsmall evergreen trees. ALL TREES 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 

WESTE®N MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. FG-107, Fryeburg, Maine 
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by terracing a new slope around 
the tree instead of removing the | 
soil away in a sloping grade. Walls | 
should be made to prevent the ter- 
races from eroding and exposing 
the roots to drying out. 


Learn to make Professional corsages, ar- 
rangements, wedding and funeral designs. 
Study and earn your diploma at home. 
Unusual spare or full time money mak- 


ing opportunities or hobby. 
FREE BOOKLET 
Floristry.” 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Studie 0-107 310 S. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is natural; contains 
no chemicals. Makes sweet, earthy compost from 
leaves, grass clippings, garden waste, bey. straw, 
sawdust, manures, ete. A little does much. Keeps 
full strength until used. 

Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two 
tons of waste material, plus complete instructions in 
16-page composting booklet including "$ECRETS OF 
SAWDUST". 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 
BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 595, Towson, Md. 


49 


Send for 
“Opportunities tn 


Shade trees are a valuable asset to 
the homeowner and to the commun- 
ity. A home with trees (saved by joint 
action of builder and homeowner) 
providing shade and landscaping 
beauty is often worth several thousand 
dollars more than a similar house on a 
barren lot. It pays for you—and your 

& + builder—to spare that tree! ¢ 
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GARDEN CLUB TALK |with Peggie Schulz » — SJ 
a < er 


Tue Nationa, Counci of State Gar- 
den Clubs is building a new home at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in Shaw’s Gardens. Mem- 
ber clubs throughout the United States 
have contributed to a fund for this home 
and now, with less than $50,000 to go, the 
goal is nearly reached. Building was started 
in mid-May and should be finished in early 
1958. Citations are being awarded clubs 
giving one dollar per member. If your club 
desires information on this project write: 
Mrs. Charles Hoffman, 160 Central Park 
South, New York, New York. 


Themes, Programs and Projects 


Almost every garden club is on the look- 
out for new and varied show themes and 
schedules. These themes and classes taken 
from 1957 show schedules, may help you 
plan future shows. If you’d like definite 
information on the material included and 
phases covered in various classes, write me, 
sending a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


900009 


Medicine Lake Garden Club, Medicine 
Lake, Minnesota, had as their theme “And 
What Is so Rare as a Day in June?” Classes 
were: Planters or Dish Gardens; Flower- 
ing Plants; Foliage-Type Plants; Cut Flow- 
ers; Collection of Cut Branches; Vegetables 
and Fruit; Open House (an invitation for 
guests from other garden clubs); School’s 
Out (open to juniors) ; Graduation; Vaca- 
tion Days; and Romantic Nights; Wedding 
Bells; Days at Home; “And What Is so 
Rare as a Day in June?” 

Town and Country Garden Club, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, pays tribute to the 
chrysanthemum by titling their fall flower 
show, to be held October 19 and 20, 
“Chronicle of the Golden Flower.” The 
show schedule is written as a chronicle and 
the arrangement section relates the chry- 
santhemum story from early China to the 
present time. Their show schedule commit- 
tee has done extensive research on the ori- 
gin of the chrysanthemum and its use in 


The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs last summer established the Victor H. Ries fellowship 
fund for graduate work in horticulture at Ohio State University. Shown here presenting the first 
check to Kenyon Campbell, representing the University Development Fund officials, are (left to 
right): Mrs. C. P. Sticksel, junior past president of the Association in whose term the Fellowship 
Fund was started; Mrs. Howard Piehler, Mr. Campbell, Mrs. W. H. Pavey, Mrs. V. R. Frederick 


and Mrs. Wade Cozad. 


works of art, shields, orders and fabrics, so 
that all dates and data used will be his- 
torically accurate. 


Garden club members have cooperated 
in planting 150 varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums. What a display that should make! 

The Bloomington Affiliated Garden 
Clubs, Bloomington, Minnesota, used this 
theme: “Centurial Floral Promenade—a 
Tribute to Bloomington.” These were the 
classes: Indian Era; Pioneers; Early Set- 
tlers; Early Landmarks; Memorable Years; 
Up-To-Date; New Models. 


The Concordia Garden Club, Concordia, 
Kansas, worked from these classes: Breath 
of Spring; Behold Spring Sings; "Round the 
Calendar with Flowers; Spring; Summer; 
Autumn; Winter; Life with the Other 
Half; Corsages. 

The Fleurissant Garden Club of Floris- 
sant, Missouri, used as the theme for its 
sixth annual flower show, “Bright Passage.” 
Classes included: Daybreak; Morning 
Haze; The Open Road; Wide Horizons; 
Wayside Stream; High Noon; Sudden 
Storm; Silver Lining; Sunlight and 
Shadow; Journey’s End. 

This is Florissant, Missouri’s centennial 
year. To dress up the city in a pretty party 
gown, garden clubs of that area bought and 
sold over 6,000 roses to residents. 


This theme, “Under the Big Top,” put 
everyone from youngsters to oldsters in a 
festive mood. Employed by the West Park- 
way Garden Club, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
it proved a ready-made title for these 
classes: The Parade; The Midway; The 
Side Shows; Ring Masters; The Three 
Rings; Back Home. 

Webber Park Garden Club, also of Min- 
neapolis, had as its show theme “Flower 
Beauty in the Home” and with it went 
these classes: Living Room; Dining Room; 
Kitchen; Bedroom; Library or Den. 


Slides, Movies and Workshops 


The American Peony Society has a color 
slide collection which rents for $5.00 plus 
transportation charges. Write: George W. 
Peyton, Secretary, Rapidan, Virginia. 

Available free from Hayes Spray Gun 
Company, 98 N. San Gabriel Blvd., Pasa- 
dena 8, California, are movies of gardens 
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YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. Send calendar dates 
three months ahead of time. 

1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. | cannot promise to answer all queries, 
but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


and plants of Hawaii as well as garden 
movies of Alaska, Holland, Australia and 
New Zealand. Interesting and beautiful is 
the movie on “Time Lapse Flower Magic 
from Hawaii.” Any one of these movies 
would make a splendid garden program. 

The Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association has expanded their present 
Horticultural Workshop Program into the 
flower arrangement field. They now offer a 
list of trained instructors, available to all 
garden clubs or groups, to teach this art. 
This program is not restricted to Farm and 
Garden Branches. For further information 
write: Mrs. Lyle Slaybaugh, Michigan Di- 
vision President, Climax, Michigan. 


Judging School and ‘Glad Talk’ 


If you don’t think men are color con- 
scious you should have heard the discus- 
sions recently at a gladiolus judging school 
at Fawn Lake, Minnesota. The school was 
attended by about 40 members of the Min- 
nesota Gladiolus Society and the Tri- 
County Gladiolus Society. Two-thirds of 
the members of the Minnesota Gladiolus 
Society are men. 

Harold Goldstein, Goshen, Indiana, was 
the guest speaker-teacher; Ed McVeety, 
Minneapolis, was general chairman. 

In considering the colors found in the 
current crop of seedlings, quite a few of 
the men expressed a dislike for peach col- 
ored glads—others for the smoky gray seed- 
lings. Mr. Goldstein reminded them that 
personal preferences should not interfere 
with judging. 

There was talk, too, about having spe- 
cific containers manufactured to take care 
of single spikes or two or three spikes of 
glads. 

From the Glad Fan, publication of the 
Minnesota Gladiolus Society, comes this 
advice from Helen Cavanagh on transport- 
ing glad arrangements to the show. You 
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may want to clip this and put it in your 
notebook to help you with next year’s trans- 
portation problem. “If the distance isn’t 
too great, make the exhibit at home. It’s 
comforting to know that your garden is 
near for that extra leaf you may need, or 
for a replacement of the glad that didn’t 
open up as much as you had anticipated. 

“We have a specially built shelf that fits 
snugly on the back seat of our car to help 
steady the containers. We place bricks 
around each arrangement to keep them 
erect. 

“If you are transporting the flowers in 
your car, don’t open the windows, even on 
the hottest day. The breeze may damage 
the blossoms and blow the arrangement 
out of place.” 


Honors 


The Men’s Garden Clubs of America 
have awarded a 
tion” 


“Certificate of Apprecia- 
to Flower & Garden Magazine for 
assistance in publicizing the activities of 
the organization and its member clubs. 
Thanks, Men’s Garden Clubs of America! 


ON THE CALENDAR 


October 2-4; Conservation School, 
Park, Monticello, Illinois. 


October 4-5; Convention of the Ohio State 
African Violet Society, Neal House Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


October 9; Home & Garden Club of 
Libertyville, Illinois. Mr. Harold Cook will 
speak on the mechanics of fiower arrang- 
ing. Butler Lake Building, Libertyville High 
School, west on route 176. Tickets $1.25 
available from Mrs. Julian Tack, 115 Buckley 
Rd., Libertyville. 


October 9-11; Flower Show School, Course 
3, Fullerton Hall, Art Institute of Chicago, 
Ilinois. 


October 14-15; Semi-annual meeting of 
the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc. The com- 
mittee of the Abraham Lincoln Memorial 
Garden Foundation, a tour of the garden, a 
lecture by Harold Cook of Dixon, and a tea 
at the Governor’s Mansion are on the pro- 
gram. Springfield, Illinois. 


October 19-20; Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show, Town and Country Garden Club, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. 


Allerton 


October 22-23; Post Graduate Symposium, 
Louisville, Kentucky, flower arrangement by 
Mrs. Adelaide B. Wilson and horticulture by 
Mr. Paul F. Frese. For further information 
write Mrs. Rolland L. Fifer, 2530 Saratoga 
Dr., Louisville 5, Ky. 


October 23-25; Twelfth Annual American 
Horticultural Congress, Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado. 


October 25-27; Fourteenth Annual Show 
and Convention of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, Washington, D.C., sponsored 
by the Potomac Chrysanthemum Society. The 
meetings will be held in the Mayflower Hotel 
and the show will be held in the U. S. 
Botanical Gardens. Entries are open to any- 
one who grows chrysanthemums. For further 
information and schedules, write: Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Doyle, 1623 Gruenther Ave., Rock- 
ville, Maryland. 


Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 
Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 


| Large clusters of pink buds that change to 


blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturaliz- 
ing; very pretty planted with tulips and 
daffodils. 
1 to 3 eye size, 3 for 
3 to 5 eye size, 3 for 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for 

All will bloom next spring 
Be sure to get your own copy of our color 
catalog FREE. It features, the finest in 
Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, Perennials, and 
Gladiolus, listing over 200 varieties. 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


MINIATURE por ae 


RUBY RED-For Indoor a 
or Outdoor Planting. Pa 

All Double Everblooming 

Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 

most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 

The smallest of all Roses. Plants 

grow 10’ high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 

Dectpatd. S6-28 saste 2 See 98.280 " 

4 tor $4.00. Ne C.0.Ds. Order now 

R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 200 Rockford, Illinois 


You'll Want Some 
of These for 
Sunny Windows — 


DWARF 


Geraniums 


Order by Color— 
Red or Pink 


Small bushy plants mature at heights of 5 
to 12 inches. Free blooming habits will 
delight you. 


60c ea. — 12 for $6 


Shipped Postpaid, 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 


Write for Free Copy 
of our Fall Catalog 


WILSON BROS. 


Roachdale 34-J, Indiana 





Harvest Time— 


Mertensia virginica alba —the rare white 
form of the beloved bluebell. 


Larkspur 


BEGINNING. 
GARDENER | 


Planting Time 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


THE HARVEST MOON is here. It’s 
time to gather the fruits of our sum- 
mer’s work and to store them under 
frost-proof conditions using our fa- 
vorite and most successful methods. 
Take time to enjoy the wealth of 
foliage color which comes at no other 
season, the lazy haze on the distant 
hills, or the gorgeous clouds at sunset 
and sunrise while bringing in the 
tomatoes, carrots, and celery. Harvest- 
ing the pumpkins and the squashes, 
and digging the sweet potatoes gives 
more time to enjoy outdoor beauty 
and to breathe the fresh, crisp air. 

In the flower garden there are more 
treasures to dig — cannas, tuberoses, 
caladiums, tuberous begonias and calla 
lilies. Soil is left clinging to their roots. 
After they have ripened, we remove 
the leaves and store the tuberous roots 
in separate containers, carefully la- 
beled, and set them in a cool, dry 
place. It must be mouse-proof or 
there’ll be nothing left to plant when 
winter is over. 

If spring blooming bulbs were not 
planted earlier it is not-too late to 
plant them now. But attend to it as 
soon as possible to give the bulbs suf- 
ficent time to make good roots before 
winter comes and the cold soil puts 
an end to growing. Garden work be- 
comes a pleasure as we plant and an- 
ticipate the joy of seeing the first 
snowdrops bloom, followed by a rain- 
bow of crocuses and sky blue scillas. 
Spring can bring dancing yellow daf- 


fodils, gorgeous hyacinths, and flam- 
ing tulips if we plan wisely and plant 
diligently now. 

Have you planted your peonies? 
They require a period of growing 
weather to become well anchored in 
their new home and then a period 
of low temperatures to break the dor- 
mancy of the buds in order that 
growth can take place when growing 
days of spring arrive. 

There may still be seeds to collect 
for our own use or to share with fel- 
low gardeners—forget-me-nots, Chin- 
ese delphiniums, “Blue Bedder’ salvias, 
Missouri primroses, penstemons, and 
other kinds. If we remembered to 
plant sunflowers earlier, there will be 
seeds to bring in for the birds. 

Mother Nature plants her seeds as 
they mature and fall to the ground. 
We can well follow her example and 
make some planned plantings. Cer- 
tain varieties planted in September 
and early October may germinate im- 
mediately and make enough growth to 
go through the winter safely. Lark- 
spurs, available in lovely colors, often 
germinate in the fall and live over 
winter to bloom in late spring and 
early summer. 

One that’s a real puzzle yet most 
charming is Eryngium Leavenworthii, 
the purple seaholly. Almost everyone 
agrees that it is temperamental. Self- 
sown seeds often come up in the fall 
and live over winter. Like larkspur, if 
the eryngium should winter-kill there 
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always seems to be a sufficient amount 
of unsprouted seeds that germinate in 
the spring. When planted by man, 
the seeds may come up soon after 
being planted, or be stubbornly slow, 
or wait for fall rains, or germinate 
the following spring, or wait until the 
second fall, o. NOT COME UP AT 
ALL! Once you get a start, there 
will always be enough volunteers to 
produce glorious purple plants for the 
garden and plenty to cut and dry for 
winter bouquets. 


Delphinium orientale is an annual 
with foliage very similar to the lark- 
spur. It comes up in the fall and 
blooms in May and June—the color 
js a pleasing purple. October seed 
planting need not be limited to an- 
nuals. Seeds of such perennials as 
bluebells, Mertensia virginica, may be 
planted at this time to germinate in 
early spring. The blue is fairly com- 
mon and a fortunate few have the 
rare white which is indeed a treasure. 
Plant seeds of timber phlox (Phlox 
divaricata) and the taller Phlox pi- 
locum for spring germination. 


Silene armeria, Isatis glauca, Dahl- 
berg Daisy, Gilia rubra, and poppy 
seeds may also be planted now. If 
you have these in your garden and let 
them mature seeds, they will take care 
of the planting in a very capable man- 
ner. You may desire to have them 
in special places but have lingered 
too long with your eyes on autumn’s 
beauty and failed to get the seed 
planting finished before the first snow. 
Plant them on the white blanket— 
they'll be tucked in snugly when it 
melts and greet the spring with lusty 
tufts of green. 


Garden Gloves 


When leather garden gloves be- 
come dirty, wash them in luke- 
warm water and soap. Rinse in 
several waters, and spread on a 
towel or paper to dry. When al- 
most dry, take a table knife, insert 
the handle in the fingers—gently— 
and work them into shape. Then 
apply a generous amount of your 
favorite hand lotion inside the 
gloves, being sure it gets into the 
ends of the fingers. Fold the fin- 
gers into the palms of the gloves, 
roll up, and let dry. The lotion 
helps to keep the leather soft and 
pliable, and at the same time gives 
your hands a beauty treatment. 

—Helen M. Stote, Colorado 
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BEGONIAS 


Warrold’s Pedigreed 
y AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
SEEDS PLANTS 
America’s Most Complete Line 
* Write For FREE Catalogue 0. 80x 29-4 


HARROLD’S ““oxcon 


HOUSE 
- PLANT 
- SENSATION 


622A Crossandra 


Undulaefolia, 
a Glorious Rare Ever- 
blooming Evergreen. 
Constantly produces 


large bright salmon | 


flowers, waxy Gardenia 
like leaves. 3 seeds 
‘ 25¢; 15 seeds, $1.00; 

3 50 seeds, $3.00. 
809 Fragrant EXACUM affine. Flowers of sky 
blue with golden stamens in profusion on bushy 
12 inch plants. Flowers the year ‘round. Pkt. 25c. 
587A—COLEUS Park’s Brilliant. 


40 seeds 25c; 200 seeds $1.00. 
884A—CLOXINIA Gigantea Mixed. 
flowers (41/2—5") 


Pkt. 25c. 

1794—AFRICAN VIOLET. Mrs. Odom’s Magnifi- 
cent strain. Finest collections in America. 
50 seeds 25c; 250 seeds $1.00. 


All 5 (in 25c pkts.) for $1.00 
Free Catalog - Seeds of Hundreds of House Plants! 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 88& SOUTH CAROLINA 


A strain which | 
surpasses all others in both brilliance and vigor. | 


Largest 
in many new rich colors. | 





If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. 0-85, Wilmette, Ill. 


| SHELTER FOR YOUR CHILD 


Children love 
waiting for 
the school bus 
in these cozy, 
charming 
shelters that 
protect them 
from show- 
ers, storms 
and blizzard. 
Sturdy mason- 
ite construc- 
tion complete 
with corner 
seat and hold- 
down stakes. 
72” high, 48” 
wide. 24” deep 
room for sev- 
eral children. 


| Painted spackle gray 
| with green trim... 
| Unpainted with Bus 
Stop Circular Sticker . 
’ Harvey G. Stief, Incorporated 
424 E. 131 Street . Cleveland 8, Ohio 


Liles 


for your garden 


FALL PLANTING TIME IS NEAR! 


The new hybrid Lilies are hardy, drought resistant, 


easy to grow! 


The nearly 250 varieties of lilies we feature, makes 
our catalog the world’s largest selection of these 
outstanding plants. This season we offer several of 
the newest hybrids and show winners, including 
Black Dragon, Palmer Aurelians, and the Prairie 
Hybrids. You'll enjoy the many colored and black 
and white illustrations, the wealth of knowledge on 
culture, selection, and history of the lily. 


We handle all importation details. 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, pep. c, 


Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 





IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 











MarantTas fold their leaves into a 
huddle at night and go to “sleep.” 
The leaves fold upward like hands in 
supplication and give the plant its 
common name of prayer plant. It is 
also often called the rabbit track plant 
because of the chocolate brown mark- 
ings on the leaves of some varieties. 

Maranta leuconeura ‘Kerchoveana’ 
is undoubtedly the one most often seen 
in shops and listed in catalogs. Its 
light green leaves are somewhat 
rounded with inconspicuous veining. 
There are dark splotches on either 
side of the main rib, and when the 
leaves are new, these splotches look 
dark browr. sometimes, and in another 
light a deep green. This deep color 
fades as the leaf grows older. 

One thing unusual about the leaf 
construction is that these two colors 
are not visible from the back, not 
even the vein arrangement. The color 
of the backs of the leaves is a silvery 
green with a close lined vein system, 
which makes the two sides of the leaf 
totally different. 

The short section that connects the 
leaf and the stem is a deeper shade 
of green. It is here that the change in 
leaf position is made. This short sec- 


Marantas are not hard to grow—these were 
grown in a light north window. Maronta 
discolor, on the left, grows taller than the 
better known prayer plant, M. leuconeura 
‘Kerchoveana,’ on the right. 


tion works like a hinge, spreading the 
leaf during the daytime and at night 
pulling it into a vertical position. 

Some time ago I purchased a small 
plant of what was listed as Maranta 
tricolor. It has produced just one leaf 
in a year’s time, but it does have three 
colors, green, rose and white. The 
shape is much narrower than M. leu- 
coneura, but the leaf has the same 
very sharp point, and the same hinged 
attachment to stem and leaf. 

Maranta discolor grows about a 
foot high, and its manner of growth 
is the same as the others. The leaves 
do not have that sudden extremely 
sharp point, but are long and narrow. 
The full grown leaves are six to seven 
inches long, plain dark green with a 
very high sheen on top and deep 
purple undersides. They are thicker 
than the leaves of the other varieties. 
Instead of changing the general direc- 
tion of their leaves at night, they may 
droop some, but they fold lengthwise 
until the outside edges almost touch. 
While not as showy as the others be- 
cause the colors are dark, there is a 
rich contrast that adds dignity to the 
group. 

These marantas like a shaded loca- 
tion. A light north window suits them 
for the months spent indoors. They 
can be put outdoors during the sum- 
mer in a place that is cool and shady. 

Marantas rest at irregular intervals, 
but whenever that may be, they indi- 
cate their desire by the leaves brown- 
ing at the ends. Sometimes they die 
down to the ground, and even the 
roots dry up and look almost dead. 
It was at this stage I discarded my 
first plant, with thoughts of failure. 
But if the pot is set aside and left 
almost dry, new growth will eventu- 
ally start of its own accord. 

Just where they are stored does not 
seem to be the important feature of 


by Elvin McDonald 


the rest, for I have stored the pots in 
a warm, dry closet, and in unheated 
ones. Just put them where they do 
not freeze, and are kept dry. New 
pink shoots will eventually grow. Some 
plants rest once a year, others may 
stay vigorous for two or three years. 
If young leaves turn brown, the 
plants may be receiving too much hot 
sunlight. A stuffy, hot room with no 
moisture in the air will cause portions 
of house plant leaves to turn brown. 
I use a loose soil composed of equal 
parts of sand, peat moss, shredded 
cow manure and good loam or leaf 
mold. The soil should be kept moist 
at all times unless the plant is resting. 
They receive a bi-weekly watering of 
liquid fertilizer which I’m sure I 
would not prepare for them alone, 
but because they are on the window 
sill with African violets, they receive 
the same treatment and they have 
shown their appreciation. 
‘Kerchoveana, the commonly 
grown variety, is not as hardy as san- 


A new plant with a big name: pedilanthus. 
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sevierias, philodendrons, pothos, and 
other plants commonly grouped to- 
gether and grown in indoor planters. 
It will adjust fairly well to such a 
lanting, and if the roots are not 
cramped, if the soil is rich and loose, 
and the air humid, the maranta will 
make an outstanding plant of interest 
for such a planting. Marantas occa- 
sionally have common white flowers. 


A New Plant 


Another plant with a monstrous 
name is becoming popular in window 
garden collections. It is Pedilanthus 
tithymaloides — ped-i-LAN-thus and 
don’t worry about the rest of the 
name. I have grown the plant for three 
or four years, and recently I’ve been 
seeing it in other collections. Not once 
have I heard it called by a common 
name, but one encyclopedia lists red- 
bird cactus, slipper-flower and Jew 
bush as common names. 


It is a succulent plant, but I see 
no resemblance to a cactus. The stems 
are smooth, round, light green, and 
they grow up to four feet in height, 
depending on the amount of sun re- 
ceived. The stems grow in an interest- 
ing zig-zag fashion, and the leaves are 
light green, white and pink. It is said 
to flower, but my plant has never 
produced any of the clusters of red 
flowers that the plant is said to bear. 

This plant has thrived in a sunny 
west window of our house, and it 
grows anywhere it is set in the green- 
house. A soil mixture made of equal 
parts loam, peat moss, leaf mold and 
sand seems to suit it. The plant does 
not have a marked resting period, but 
“starts and slows down” as the seasons 
pass. If the stems become gangly, the 
plant can be pruned to three or four 
inches, repotted, and new growth will 
shoot up rapidly. Cuttings root easily 
in moist peat moss and sand. 


Checklist for OCTOBER 


Order cuttings, plants and bulbs im- 
mediately so that there will be less 
chance of their being frozen in transit. 
Try some of the begonias that are not 
usually grown. There are new and old 
varieties which are seldom seen except 
in California, that make valuable plants 
for any collection. 


These seeds sown in October give 
early spring bloom in the greenhouse: 
calendulas, larkspurs, stocks and 
sweet peas. 


This is the best time of the year to 
take philodendron cuttings. If you 
have a plant that has a compact group- 
ing of leaves at the end of a long, bare 
stem, the good part can be cut off and 
rooted, or an air-layer can be made. 

Order top-size tulip, daffodil, and 
hyacinth bulbs for forcing. Be gener- 
ous in the number you force; they will 
be greatly appreciated in February and 
March. 


Wedgwood irises should be planted 
during late October for January and 
February blooms. Velthemias require 
the same care and should be planted 
new. They bloom in early spring. 


Dutch and American hybrid amaryl- 
lis of bleoming size that have not been 
dried off should be put to rest. Keep 
them dormant for six weeks, then re- 
pot, keep moist and in a sunny, warm 
place. Do not let the roots become so 
dry that they will wither and die dur- 
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ing the dormant period. Keep the soil 
moist enough to keep the roots in 
plump, ready-to-grow condition. The 
Dutch hybrid named varieties produce 
flowers of exquisite form and coloring. 
They are large, and the petals are fat 
enough to make the flowers saucer 
shaped instead of star shaped. Some 
American hybrids have their 
shape, too. 

Crinums have already finished bloom- 
ing for this year, but now is a good 
time to buy the bulbs. Pot in rich, 
woodsy loam and after growth starts, 
fertilize regularly. Blooms come in mid- 
summer. 


saucer 


A sowing of annual chrysanthemums 
will give April blooms. Feverfew seeds 
sown now start blooming in May. Both 
of these plants like to be cool and they 
will respond to artificial lighting. 

Ranunculus bulbs should be planted 
now for February bloom. It is not too 
late to plant a few freesias, though 
they are best planted in August and 
September. 

Tulbaghias have small, onion-like 
bulbs and slender 18-inch leaves like 
a young amaryllis. Flowers are pro- 
duced in umbels on straight, slender 
stems well out of the foliage. They are 
lavender-blue, star-shaped. Tulbaghias 
are easy to grow and a pot of them 
should be in every collection. 

Bring in plenty of potting soil, sand 
and leaf mold before bad weather. 
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Never Rot or Rust — Perfect Nesting — 4 Sizes 
22x 11x 2%" 8x12x 2%” 


2 for $3.50, 4 for $6.95 3 for $1.65, 6 for $2.95 
6 for $9.25 12 for $5.50 
8x8x 2%" 4x8x 22" 


3 for $1.35, 6 for $2.50 6 for $1.45, 12 for $2.50 
12'for $4.75 24 for $4.75 
Grey or Light Green 
Combination Offer 
One of each 4 sizes above — $2.95 
Please add 10% for Postage to All Orders. 


Send for Free Literature on Indoor Greenhouse, 
Moistrite Seed Starter Kit, Fluorescent Light 
Stand, Long Window Planter and Deep Bulb Tray. 


GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. 2211E Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Gorgeous PEONIES 


“|RIS @ DAY LILIES 
POPPIES * BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 


Dept. F-10, VAN WERT, OHIO 

ORCHID CACTI 
FREE! 36 page beautiful 
colored catalog picturing 
these bright, odd and easily 
grown house plants. 

African and Mexican Succulents. 

Mimicry Plants. Shade Cacti. 

Supplies and Potting soils. 

CACTI — Hundreds of window 3 

garden kinds described. ORCHID CACTI 

IN MANY COLORS 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS 
BOX F-10 © PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 


CATCH THEM ALIVE & UNHURT! 


Trap can’t Ry; ‘ 
Harm x 
Children 
or Pets 


. . Ca 

Z piers 
ia ' : 
trap caotures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes minks, coons without 


Amazing HAVAHART 


injuring them. Straying pets and poultry are released un- 

hurt. Easy to set — open ends give animals confidence. 

Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 

Sizes for all needs. Send coupon for valuable Free 36-page 

booklet on trapping secrets. 

HAVAHART, 205-A Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me free 36-page booklet and price list. 

Name 

Address 


| LET US KNOW IF YOU’RE MOVING 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 
@ Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 





Rainbow's Arch (Iris) 
(Continued from page 43) 
which is participated in by every mem- 
ber of AIS. From a great list of sev- 
eral hundred varieties each member 
is invited to select his favorite 25. 
The votes are compiled into a list 
of the 100 favorite irises of the year, 
and it is a most valuable tool for the 
inexperienced iris buyer. 

If you are thinking of buying irises, 
know little or nothing about them, 
but want dependable garden per- 
formers, you could do no better than 
to make your selection from the top 
ten or the top 25 of the Symposium 
list. These are varieties which have 
stood the test of time in all parts of 
the country. The list changes slowly. 
One variety remained at the top for 
several years and still ranks among 
the first ten. The Symposium is no 
flash judgment of novelties. It is a 
considered opinion of old friends and 
up-coming newcomers. 


Test of Time 


These, then, are the awards which 
an iris may win. The first step is High 
Commendation, a recommendation 
that the variety be put on the market. 
Next comes Honorable Mention, fol- 
lowed by the difficult climb to the 
Award of Merit or one of the parallel 
section honors. Finally, at the top, 
the Dykes Memorial Medal. Apart 
from these are the Judge’s Choice of 
the novelties, and the Symposium or 
selection of the 100 favorites. This 
awards system has been 38 years in 
the making, evolving year by year 
since the American Iris Society was 
founded in 1920. Whether you look at 
it as a beginner or as an experienced 
horticulturist, it has many good fea- 
tures and a minimum of faults. 


BROADLEAF EVERGREENS: 
Leafdrop 


All trees drop foliage in the 
fall. Those that drop all of their 
leaves are called deciduous, while 
those that retain some are called 
evergreen. Arbor-vitae, white pines 
and a few other evergreens look 
sick in late fall because all of 
their two year old leaves or needles 
turn yellow at once and drop. 
Rhododendrons, mountain laurel 
and some other broadleaf ever- 
greens retain their leaves for two 
years, which means that each fall 
the three year old leaves drop. If 
last year’s leaves begin to fall 
from such plants, it is an indica- 
tion that they are sick.—H. Glea- 
son Mattoon 











A checklist of fall chores 
under the heading of 





Yard Maintenance 


by Robert H. Rucker, Texas 


At THE FirsT killing frost, when the growing season ends, it is time 
for the gardener to give attention to maintaining the various man-made 
features of his home landscape. Fall is a perfect time for this—cool 
weather, and no pressing need to hurry to some other task, make these 
jobs a pleasure. 

Walls, Fences and Gateways—Fences made of wire should be 
checked for security. Many fences sag or are pulled out of shape by 
plants growing on them or for other reasons. Check for loose staples, 
broken wires, or rotting posts. 


Wooden posts or braces may need repainting or treating to prevent 
rotting or destruction by termites. 

Wooden fences of all types, including the stockade fence may need 
repainting or treating. Check for nails that are drawing out, due to heat 
and curing of the wood. This often happens where there are long days 
of hot sunshine. Painting is always necessary for wooden fences, and es- 
pecially if the colors are a key part of the overall color scheme. Fall 
painting is recommended so that the “new” will weather off before 
spring. This prevents that glaring new look and the smell of fresh paint 
in the spring garden. 

On trellises, check for loose or hanging vines. These should be 
clipped and confined to their structure because if they become loaded 
with snow or ice, the extra weight may easily break them down, or the 
structure on which they are climbing. Check and realign the espalier 
plants for the same reasons. 

Check masonry walls for loose stones or mortar, and repoint if 
necessary. 

Inspect the garden gates for sagging or dragging, oil the hinges, 
and make sure the latches are in good working order. A squeaking gate 
is not in any sense esthetic. 

Terraces, Benches, Retaining Walls, and Walks—Loose paving 
stones are frequent offenders on terraces, and chipped paving is another. 
In terraces paved with combined materials, the length of durability 
varies, so the surface must be checked regularly. 

Every gardener realizes the value of a comfortable seat in the garden. 
Keep benches and lawn chairs in good repair. 

Retaining walls that hold the soil for changes in elevation can 
easily settle, crack, or get out of alignment. A major repair can often 
be prevented by early action. Fall is a good time to make repairs in 
retaining walls as any interfering plants may easily be moved. 
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The walks should be inspected as to construction and surface con- 
dition, and any necessary repairs made. Remove encroaching grass and 
weeds from the walks. 

Steps can easily become hazardous. Perhaps they are not well de- 
signed in the first place, and you should consider replacing them. Good 
garden steps should have a slight riser (approximately five inches) and 
a broad tread that will accommodate a foot without crowding. Also, if 
properly designed, they will not break the natural stride of people using 
them. 

Loose steps, or loose stones in steps, should be checked and repaired. 
Nothing detracts more from the pleasure of a garden than insecure 
footing. 

Rock Gardens and Planter Walls—Fall is the time for repair or 
construction of dry masonry planter walls or rock gardens. Fortunate is 
t'c gardener who has the slope or rough terrain suitable for rockery 
uevelopment. Remove overgrown or underdeveloped plants. Replace or 
reset stones, and add new soil in preparation for next season. Replace 
and secure steps, realign stones to catch and hold moisture, or add new 
stones or soil. In planter walls where niches are filled with growing 
plants, check for displaced stones that might slip and fall, or that have 
been pushed out of alignment by the growing plants. Often a plant will 
dislodge a stone, causing all of its roots to be exposed or the soil to be 
lost. Either case might result in the death of the plant. 

Pools, Fountains, and Other Water Features—Clean and repair 
the garden pool. For several reasons fall is the best time. Lilies can be 
repotted, ready to begin growth in the early spring. Plants will grow 
only protective leaves during the winter and these are below water and 
very short stemmed. The most important reason for fall cleaning, though, 
is that the fish spawn very early in the spring. If the pool is cleaned in 
the fall, the environment is perfect in the spring for both fish and plants. 
Many gardeners never have early lily blooms or new fish because they 
destroy both by spring cleaning of pools. Check and repair all mechan- 
isms that keep any fountains in operation during the spring and summer 
seasons. Many fountains are turned off during winter, due to the cold 
temperatures, and some pools are drained for the same reason. Actually, 
pools need not be drained in the southern areas of Mid-America, but 
the water level should be kept constant. 

Keep the bird bath in good repair and full of water for the birds. 

Outdoor Grills and Fireplaces—Whether permanent or portable 
these need to be cleaned, repointed, painted or otherwise made ready 
for the winter. In the permanent fireplaces, check for loose firebrick, 
loose grill rods and rusty accessories. A good coat of stove paint will 
clean up the metal parts. It is also a good idea to put away all of the 
accessories for the grill or fireplace. Often these items have a way of 
becoming misplaced or disappearing. 

Record Keeping—lIt is wise to catalog all of your jobs. Make 
garden notes for further reference, or reminders to do certain chores 
later. Make a note to remind yourself to recheck the grounds in late 
winter after the effects of freezing and thawing have passed. 
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for your DAVE winter 
“Garden Under Giass” 


You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 
Famous Everlite teatures: 
@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
© Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
© Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 
Model B4 shown, $276.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G107. 


Aluminum 


Vue. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Chie 


Imported Holland Bulbs 


We have for you the latest introductions in top 
size tulip bulbs. 

3 Yellow Emperors 

3 White Emperors.......... 

10 Red Emperors 


Collection 1 10 Red, 3 White, 3 Yellow 
16 for $3.15 
30 Red, 10 White, 10 Yellow 
50 for $9.45 


Every order prepaid. Ask for Folder. 


J. Leeqwater & Sons 


2809 Highway Ave., Highland, Indiana 


Collection 2 


PERENNIAL SEEDS 
Many fine hardy perennials are easily grown 
from seeds planted in late fall for spring ger- 
mination. Varieties which need a cold period to 
break dormancy include Hardy Primroses, many 
Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in “‘Park’s Flower Book of Autumn for 1957” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. 
Yours for the asking. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 87, S. C. 


TREES.. 


25 3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 

a Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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by Mrs. Gilbert Miller, Missouri 


Cotoneaster 


Every Garden Plan Should 


IN MANY PARTS of the country where dry summer 
heat prevails, it has been said that the gardener would 
do well to enjoy his spring garden and expect little 
more until another spring. 

This is a mistaken idea, proven by the garden plan 
that includes berrying or fruiting trees and shrubs. The 
bright color and glossy lushness of a tree or shrub laden 
with fruit is truly as beautiful as one covered with 
bloom in spring. 

Fruiting plants prolong interest in the garden into 
summer and autumn as well as provide food for birds— 
and sometimes food for man. We have made many a 
glass of jelly from the bright red crabapples gathered 
from the flowering crab. 

It is possible to grow American holly in almost ail 
parts of the country where proper care is given and 
when the planting includes both male and female plants. 
The female plant will bear a profusion of berries that 
last far into the winter. Some growers offer self-pollin- 
ating varieties. 
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The holly pictured here is about ten years old and 
was grown in our Missouri garden from a very small 
seedling. It was long after Christmas that the picture 
was made and this tree, as well as many more in the 
same planting, was still laden with berries. 


The Firethorns 


A popular berry-producing evergreen is pyracantha 
(firethorn). Some varieties bear more profusely than 
others but all make fine garden specimens. Their berries 
are borne in great quantities along the long branches 
and may be either red-orange or bright red in color. 


This plant is of quick growth and it is advisable to 
purchase small plants as it does not transplant easily. 
Many varieties are hardy from zone four southward 
and are available from many growers. 


It can be hedged, grown as a specimen or espaliered 
against a wall. It will tolerate a little shade but grows 
best in full sun. 
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Pyracantha 


Snowberry 


American Holly 


Include Fruiting Trees and Shrubs 


A small tree, known as English hawthorn (Crataegus) 
has great value in the garden as background material 
or specimen tree. 

It grows about 15 feet high, with spreading branches 
and stout spine. Its flowers are in large clusters, gen- 
erally pink in color, and produce immense quantities 
of bright red fruit. 

Some varieties recommended are ‘Paul’s Scarlet’ and 
‘Oxyacantha,’ but the very spectacular, ‘Autumn Glory,’ 
is a jewel. 

Be patient with the hawthorn if it does not bear fruit 
immediately. It needs from three to five years to come 
into its own. 

The Malus family, or flowering crab, is growing in 
popularity and offers a variety of forms and colors. 
Most crabs are in the size class of small trees, however, 
some reach a height of 25 feet. 

Generally the crab tree is covered with bloom before 


leaves appear in early spring, making it a fine accent 
tree. 
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The varieties are numerous, but here are a recom- 
mended few: ‘Floribunda,’ ‘Hopa,’ ‘Katherine,’ ‘Bechtel’ 
and its many hybrids, ‘Sargenti,’ ‘Kaido’ and the weep- 
ing crab. 

Newly planted crabs should be watered freely the 
first year. After planting, spade in two quarts of fertili- 
zer, high in nitrogen, in the top layer of soil to a depth 
of about ten inches. Do this once more the following 
year, then stop. Feeding and too free watering induce 
rapid growth but not flowering. Keep soil somewhat 
poor and dry for early and free blooming. Should the 
tree fail to fruit and flower within two, or at the most, 
three years, it is advisable to root prune. This is best 
done in early autumn. 

A grove of fruiting crabs is a sight to behold where 
the autumn sun shines through their glistening color. 

Cotoneasters, sometimes called the queen of shrubs, 
are not used nearly enough. All species will thrive either 
in shade or full sun and are suitable for growing under 


(Please turn page $) 
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(Continued from page 59) 
trees, clothing a wall or covering wet, 
dry or shady banks. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
this genus are the beautiful conspicu- 
ous clusters of berries, ranging in color 
from brilliant orange-scarlet through 
varying shades of red to black. 

Viburnum opulus (cranberry) is a 
showy shrub, growing from eight to 
12 feet high. It puts on a fiery au- 
tumn show when it is covered with 
a profusion of shining red berries. The 
variety opulus “Xanthocarpum’ bears 
yellow fruit and makes a handsome 
bush from five to seven feet high. 
These golden berried branches com- 
bine well with gladiolus or mums for 
indoor decorations. 

Amew variety, offered by nurseries 
recently is Viburnum Setigerum. It is 
recommended for its easy growth and 
generous fruiting habits. 

The cranberry is of easy culture and 
will grow in wet, heavy clay soil where 
other plants find it difficult to thrive. 
It is extremely hardy and can be 
clipped for high hedge or grown free. 
It requires little care. 

Callicarpa (jewel berry) is a grace- 
ful shrub with recurving branches 
which are covered in September with 
closely set clusters of violet berries. 
There are few shrubs which give so 
much pleasure in the small garden or 
are so satisfactory for cutting. Ulti- 
mate height is about five feet. 

The jewel berry is something dif- 
ferent in color and manner of growth, 
making a fine accent plant. 

For daintiness and variety of color, 
Snowberry (Symphoricarpos) is an in- 
teresting shrub to grow. As the name 
implies, the fruits are tight clusters 
of white berries of various size. “White 
Hedge’ is a superior variety, growing 
upright and strong. All do well in full 
sun and are of easy culture. 

In large gardens or where there is 
need for a high hedge or screen, Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle is the answer. It 
reaches a height of from eight to ten 
feet. It is very prolific and although 
its flowers are not especially striking, 
its bright red fruits are most attrac- 
tive, especially to the birds. ‘Amur’ 
seems to be the popular variety now. 

There are some one hundred and 
fifty varieties of the honeysuckle fam- 
ily, (Lonicera) all of which bear fruit 
of various types, size and color. Few 
plant families offer such a variety of 
growth and are so useful to the gar- 


(Please turn to page 67) 
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Deep planting is 
a secret of success with 


Tulips in Southern Areas 


TuLir GRow1nc in the upper South, 
although universally practiced, is not 
an unmixed blessing. From Oklahoma 
to a short distance below Dallas, tulips 
flower well the first season after plant- 
ing but if they bloom at all the next 
season they give second rate flowers. 


To understand this behavior of tu- 
lips owe must understand their repro- 
ductive habits. A tulip bulb on becom- 
ing blooming size, makes bulbs and 
offsets, then dies. If it has been stimu- 
lated into extraordinary fertility by 
hot soil it makes three small bulbs 
and many offsets. Bulbs produced 
from the hot soil area (the six-inch 
depth recommended by northern gar- 
den authorities) will all be inferior 
in size and flowering potential to the 
parent. By the third spring your bulb 
bed will be full of one-leaf, non- 
flowering plants. 

If bulbs are planted one foot deep 
they will each make only one large 
size bulb and three offsets. The large 
size bulb made will give a flower and 
stem as large as that of the parent 
bulb. It will take three years for the 
offset to attain flowering size. 


Where Soil Is Right 


Holland bulb authorities recom- 
mend deep planting of tulips for the 
South to keep the soil temperature at 
bulb depth between 65 and 70 de- 
grees. In the deep South it is necessary 
for commercial growers to refrigerate 
bulbs, storing them at a temperature 
of 45 degrees until planting time, if 
any bloom is to be had. Refrigerated 
bulbs can be planted as late as early 
February in any part of the South. 

Planting tulip bulbs 12 inches deep 
is recommended only where practica- 
ble. It is self evident that bulbs might 
not be able to come up through a 
black gumbo soil. However where 
good tulip growing soil exists and 
drainage is excellent, deep planted tu- 
lips should be able to come up through 
light soil without difficulty. 

Tulips are not particular about soil. 
They succeed best in soil with a pH 





























by Lula Egan Quinlan, Oklahoma 











range of 6.0 to 7.0 which is averag 
garden soil. As tulips like humus jy 
the soil this physical need can be me 
by incorporating moist peat moss jn 
the soil to a depth of one foot, on 
third by volume. Although some com. 
mercial dealers do mulch tulips dur 
ing winter with manure, it seems an 
unwise practice as Botrytis diseas 
lurks in manure. 

Another thing for gardeners to un- 
derstand about tulip culture is that 
bulbs lose their roots and are entirely 
dormant six weeks after flowering. 
During the summer, although the soil 
should be cool so as not to dry up 


the bud, excessive watering would rot 
the bulb. 































































































Time of Planting 


Bulbs are usually planted in this 
area during November as they will not 
make roots before that time. If for 
some reason you cannot plant bulbs 
at the proper planting time you can 
buy bulbs from Southern dealers who 
furnish pre-chilled bulbs for deep 
South planting and plant bulbs as late 
as early February. The chilling not 
only gives the bulb the cold period it 
needs but also prevents sprouting. 

In 1938 I made a test planting of 
1,400 chilled tulip bulbs as late as 
February 3, and nearly every bulb 
flowered and gave good bloom for five 
years. An unprecedented May rainfall 
of 18 inches during May 1943 made 
the tulips very unhappy. However five 
years of good tulip performance is 
enough for any gardener to want. 

As for suggestions on what tulip 
group or varieties to plant, in my ex- 
perimental plantings Darwin, cottage, 
lily flowered, and parrots all behave 
about the same. However there is an 
exception, the ‘Red Emperor,’ a spe- 
cies variety, that gives large flowers 
every year and actually seems to enjoy 
Oklahoma. As ‘Red Emperor’ flowers 
almost a month before the cottage 
and Darwin tulips, it may owe its good 
performance to the fact that it has 
cool weather and soil in which to 
make its bulbs. * 
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BOTANY FOR GARDENERS, by 
Harold William Rickett, (236 pages, 
illustrated, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $4.50). 

Many a gardener arrives at the 
time when he wishes longingly that 
he had taken that botany course in 
high school or college, when he had 
the chance. This book will satisfy 
many such gardeners whose appetite 
for.more knowledge on the subject has 
been whetted by their close observa- 
tion and experience with plants. 

Many of us feel we know a bit 
about how to make plants grow. This 
is horticulture. But the subject of why 
plants grow as they do is full of mys- 
teries for the layman—this is botany, 
and is what Mr. Rickett considers in 
this book. He has used uncomplicated 
language, so no previous schooling in 
science is necessary. 

The development from a seed, ef- 
fects of light, growth of stems and 
roots, functions of the leaf and the 
manufacture of food, how plants in- 
herit characteristics and how they 
propagate themselves, the purposes of 


flowers—these are a few of the proc-' 


considered. Some recent dis- 
coveries of science about growth- 
promoting substances are included. 

This background of botany is sure 
to increase your appreciation for 
plants, and almost certainly will im- 
prove your gardening methods. 


esses 


Make a pumpkin container for your 
Halloween centerpiece. Cut off the 
top of a medium size pumpkin and 
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GARDENING 
WITH 
BOOKS 


TAYLOR’S GARDEN GUIDE, by 


Norman Taylor, (509 pages, four col- 
or plates and 40 black and white 
photographs; D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; $5.95). 

This book brings together in one 
completely reset and indexed volume, 
with brand new illustrations, the six 
individual garden guides by Norman 
Taylor. The book is divided into six 
main sections. The object of each of 
these is to give the simplest possible 
directions for: laying out a small or 
even larger garden; planting for con- 
tinuous bloom; arranging for different 
color schemes in the garden; planting 
for fragrance; herbs, their culture and 
uses; and fruit trees and berries. 

The line drawings are helpful in 
laying out a practical garden plan. 
Mr. Taylor’s Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing has long been a favorite reference 
for home gardeners, but the Garden 
Guide is a book of garden practice, 
not of technical definitions. The 
photographs are especially inspiring, 
whether you’re planning a new gar- 
den or border, or just rejuvenating 
an old one. 

Although Mr. Taylor is a resident 
of Maryland, gardeners in Mid-Amer- 
ica will find this a useful guide. Noth- 
ing like this book has been available 
for the garden planner and it makes 
a readable, definitive book to add to 
one’s library. 


hollow out the inside. Use fall leaves, 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, or ears of 
corn in the arrangement. Put a small 
jar or glass in the pumpkin to hold 
water for the flowers. A jack-o-lantern 
face may be carved in the side of the 
pumpkin or drawn on with a crayon. 
Sharon Browning, Missouri. 


Editor’s note: If you have a JUST FOR 
FUN trick, send it to us. We will pay a 
dollar for every idea published. These 
ideas cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned, 


Malatvaeng Cancel 


BOOK SHOP 


recommends 


HAROLD 
oe ee 
RICKETT 


Stee ny 
for Gardeners 


BOTANY for GARDENERS 

by Harold William Rickett $4.50 
This is a book on how plants grow, rather 
than how to grow plants. Botany deals with 
all plants, wild as well as cultivated, with 
their food, their functions, their inner struc- 
ture, their growth, their reproduction, their 
evolution and breeding, their diseases and so 
on. However, Dr. Rickett’s book is aimed not 
at scientific students, but at gardeners who 
want a better understanding of their art. It 
contains many helpful drawings. 


TAYLOR’S GARDEN GUIDE 

by Norman Taylor $5.95 
Contains imaginative yet practical suggestions 
to help you have a beautiful garden which 
will add immeasurably to the value of your 
home. Sections include The Permanent Gar- 
den, The Everblooming Garden, Color in the 
Garden, Fragrance in the Garden, Herbs in 
the Garden, Fruit in the Garden. 509 Page 
book with 4 color and 40 black and white 
photographs. 


Order one or both books from: 

FLOWER & GARDEN BOOK SHOP 

Dept. 1040, 559 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


Enclosed is C) Check 


[) BOTANY FOR GARDENERS $4.50 
[] TAYLOR’S GARDEN GUIDE $5.95 
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2. Nephthytis leaves sol 
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This arrangement is by Mrs. Louis H. Amer, Ohio th 
th 
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EVERY FLOWER ARRANGER learns to st 

know and love berries, as an impor- . 

tant and valuable material for arrang- . 

ing. Berries give us variety and help d 

to broaden the.scope of arranging. ‘ 

One of the most hardy berry shrubs, t 

and one of the best for arrangements, ‘ 

is the aronia. , 

This rugged shrub has a special I 


claim to many gardens throughout 
the Midwest. It flourishes in average 
soil, and thrives in either full sun or 
partial shade. The tiny, jewel-like 
berries form in tiny clusters along 
the branches, following small white 
flowers. In the fall the berries turn 
a vivid orange-red color, just right 
for lively indoor bouquets that will 
last indefinitely. 


Cut the berry clusters separately, 
wire in bunches to sticks, and use for 
bold effects, as shown in the arrange- 
ment here. 


Small-leafed euonymus branches 
add grace, while nephthytis leaves 
give contrast of form and contribute 
depth. The berries grouped as a mass 
make the most of dominance to catch 
the eye. 


A white milk glass bottle with 
matching cork—an excellent repro- 
duction of an ancient one—is used 
to advantage as the container. 


The brown burl plaque contributes 
beauty and balance to the design. 


To enhance the design further, a 
plywood disk painted green frames 
the arrangement like a picture. 


Other berries could be used in the 
same or a similar way. Try spraying 
berries gold or silver and using them 
with evergreens at the holiday season. 
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Winter Storage 


You MAY BE ONE of those fortunate 
souls who has stored his dahlia roots 
year after year with little loss. The 
fact is, though, many roots are lost 
each winter by rot and excessive shriv- 
eling followed by decay. Driving along 
the country roads in the fall where 
the open places reveal the dahlia 
plantings, a number of these tell a 
story. In many gardens the flowers 
are all the same color, actually the 
same variety, the sole survivor of pos- 
sibly a dozen or so varieties with 
which the gardener started a few years 
back. All have been lost except this 
one, whose hardy roots could be 
thrown in almost any out-of-the-way 
basement corner in the fall and come 
up sprouting in the spring. 

A few years ago, a wholesale grow- 
er packaging thousands of roots for 
the retail trade, queried as to what 
storage method he recommended, sent 
me a printed copy of his cultural in- 
structions, to which was attached a 
short note. It read as follows, “You 
will notice I do not include anything 
on storage. The loss of roots makes 
business good.” Candid, anyway. 

With equal candor my correspond- 
ent might have written, “It is so hard 
to set down a standard method which 
will work successfully in all parts of 
the country and under the varying 
facilities of individual growers, we 
simply do not attempt it.” In Califor- 
nia during the dormant period, roots 
may be stored on the ground in any 
sheltered spot. In Minnesota with its 
short growing season and cold winter 
the problems are different. 


Plants Should Mature 


There are, however, some hints that 
can be offered. The start toward suc- 
cessful storagé is made the preceding 
spring in the garden. Tubers to store 
properly must be well matured, so 
plant as early and grow as late as 
weather permits. In regions where 
frost is a fall visitor, digging custom- 
arily awaits the event. Without delay 
the stalks should be cut off within a 
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of Dahlia Roots 


by J. Ralph Berry, Ohio 


couple of inches of the ground. A pair 
of long-handled lopping shears is ideal 
for this purpose. 

If stalks are allowed to stand, a 
liquid made up of sap and decayed 
plant tissue runs down the inside of 
the stalk to the root crown which is 
often a source of rot. It is beneficial 
for the storage ahead to leave the 
clumps in the ground for a week or 
so after cutting off the stalks. When 
the clumps are lifted, make a second 
cutting, this time cutting off the stalk 
stump to within one or two inches of 
the crown. If the diameter is one and 
one-half inches or more, split it in two. 


Leave Soil On 


If your soil is such that it adheres 
to the clump, leaving it on is one of 
the best ways to assure satisfactory 
storage. After digging, allow the 
clumps to dry out for several days on 
the garage floor. This is referred to 
as a “curing” process. The length of 
time of this curing is determined by 
the condition of the ground at dig- 
ging time. If wet from rains, a longer 
time is needed. Do not divide the 
clumps in the fall—wait until spring. 


Various packing mediums are used 
such as sand, vermiculite, peat moss, 
sawdust, and wood shavings, to re- 
duce evaporation and consequent dry- 
ing out of the roots. Of these, ver- 
miculite has proven to be the most 
satisfactory. For those who are storing 
roots for the first time and want to 
play it safe, it might be advisable to 
try one of these on the major part of 
their roots. For the remainder, we 
suggest trying one of the methods men- 
tioned below which omits any pack- 
ing material. When the soil is left 
on the clump or a packing medium 
added, this means a dirty basement 
floor both fall and spring. Besides, it 
increases the work of packing and 
unpacking. A big majority of the 
commercial growers and the fanciers 
use nothing of this kind. 

If you are lucky enough to have a 


cold cellar, the clumps may be stored 
in uncovered bushel baskets placed on 
the ground. If it happens to be a 
fruit storage compartment with a ce- 
ment floor, a bucket or tray of water 
should provide the necessary humidity. 
Or you can keep the floor wet. If 
neither is available, store on the floor 
in the coolest part of your basement. 
Note we say “on the floor” for this is 
where the humidity is the highest. 
For this purpose bushel baskets may 
be used, lined and covered with sev- 
eral thicknesses of newspaper. Wooden 
flour barrels (no steel barrels) seem 
to work better than the smaller con- 
tainers. If an old tarpaulin, blanket 
or gunny sack is thrown over the con- 
tainers, this will work equally as well 
as the newspaper covering. 


Key Is Humidity 


Dahlia roots may be stored in tem- 
peratures ranging from just above 
freezing up to 70 degrees. While in 
the past there has always been a lean- 
ing to the lower temperatures, recent 
experiments point to the higher tem- 
perature for more dependable results. 
The trick is to provide just the right 
amount of humidity. An over-dose of 
this at a low temperature will cause 
more damage than it will at the high 
temperature. 


Thirty days after storing, take a 
peek to see how they are doing. If 
any mold or rot is noticed, increase 
the air circulation. If a shriveling on 
some of the roots is detected, add a 
little moisture and make sure the cov- 
ering is reasonably air tight. Chances 
are they will need no further attention 
the balance of the winter. Remember, 
no storage method works 100 per cent. 
Expect to have a few losses among the 
“poor keepers.” It is well for this 
reason, if for no other, to keep variety 
identification tags on your roots so 
that you will be able to identify any 
that are lost. One of these just might 
be your favorite which you would 
want to replace. # 
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An Extra Window Sill 


Every FALL we faced the same problem. The plants we’d 
summered in the garden had grown too large for window sills— 
and we had ordered new tubers, bulbs and house plant seeds 
to enhance our winter garden. All we lacked was a window 
sill stretcher. We solved our problem by building this fluor- 
escent-lighted plant table. 

It can be single deck with the lights suspended from the 
ceiling directly over the plants on the table, but chances are 
you'll need more room so you might as well build it large 
enough in the first place! 

Plants will grow under fluorescent light without sunlight. 
The best setup consists of two 40-watt fluorescent tubes, one 
daylight, one white for balanced light rays, and a reflector, 


by Archie Schulz 
drawings by Art Olmscheid 
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purchased, or homemade from plywood enameled white, to 
force light down upon the plants. 

Have the tinner make a galvanized steel pan or tray to fit 
the plant table. Keep pebbles and water in this to raise hu- 
midity. A wooden platform of %” plywood 5’ x 16”, raised 
above the tray by 16” x 14” pieces at each end, holds the 
first set of lights. The second is fastened to a 34” piece of ply- 
wood 16” x 5’, and suspended by chains over the plants. The 
area above the uppermost*lights is warm and makes a dandy 
propagating unit. Here glass jars and small greenhouses are 
filled with seedlings and cuttings. 

Suggested material: Hardwood or Softwood. 

Suggested finish: Paint, stain or natural. 


/6” 
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END VIEW 
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Orchids 
(Continued from page 21) 

evaporates very slowly and refilling is 
not often necessary. Perhaps it would 
be well to inject a caution here as to 
the most often made mistake of over 
watering. In their native habitat or- 
chids are subjected to rain, mist and 
rapid run-off of moisture with drying 
each day. I can well remember my 
great dismay when, after watching 
three buds of a white Cattleya de- 
veloping, they suddenly yellowed and 
damped off from overwatering. 


The transition from daylight to 
fluorescent light and back again has 
in no way been harmful, but we usu- 
ally protect them from direct sun for 
a day by the use of a square of old 
nylon or rayon marquisette. This type 
of culture has apparently been very 
beneficial to our Cattleyas, Dendro- 
biums, Phalaenopsis and Oncidiums. 
During the past four years the root 
erowth is more vigorous, there is no 
rest period when under lights, and 
we have twice the number of flowers 
as previously. It is interesting to see 
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PSEVDOBULB 


The parts of an orchid plant. 


the new growths that start out of 
doors, followed by a new set of pseu- 
dobulbs that appear under lights. 
Sometimes they all bloom at once, or 
there will be two or even three peri- 
ods of flowering, and the flowers 
initiated under lights have been as 
large and firm as the others. What a 
pleasure our home orchid culture has 
been. As I write this, there is a beau- 
tiful Cattleya slowly unfolding its 30 
buds in our bay window, the morning 
sun giving the white and purple flow- 
ers a translucent quality. And how 
gratifying it has been to enjoy the 
indoor garden with our friends who 
are ever slipping down to the base- 
ment to see the Green Thumb Room 
and how the orchids grow. # 
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Mistaken Identity 
Dear Editor: 

I take exception to the color photo (page 
36) in your August issue named ‘Mons. 
Jules Elie.’ In my estimation it is not this 
variety at all. It looks more like ‘Therese.’ 
I believe this will cause concern among my 
custoniers who buy this variety expecting it 
to look like the photo. I-would appreciate 
your checking into this. 

R. L. Miller 
Wassenberg Gardens 
Ohio 

Referring the question to L. R. Sjulin of 
Inter-State Nurseries, who loaned the pic- 
ture, we have this reply: “When ‘Mons. 
Jules Elie’ is going out and ‘Therese’ is 
coming in, they are quite similar in form. 
I think, though, that it actually is ‘Therese’ 
rather than ‘Mons. Jules Elie,’ because nor- 
mally we would take the picture of ‘Elie’ 
when it is in its earlier stages. So I believe 
it would be proper to make a correction.” 

To reader Miller, a doff of the editorial 
bonnet for his noteworthy alertness. 


Project in Naturalizing 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to tell you about my wild- 
flower garden, which has become quite a 
hobby with me. I find it to be a most 
satisfying hobby, and although I have 
worked on it for several years, I never 
seem to tire of it. 

The lot on which we built our house 
had a small creek running through the 
rear of it with several large shade trees 
growing on the bank of it. We purchased 
this lot because of the shade, but soon 
found it to be too shady to allow us to 
grow flowers, and since I have always 
been a flower-lover, I immediately began 
to take stock of the situation and decided 
on wild flowers, which grow in Tennessee 
in abundance, and early blooming spring 
bulbs which do very nicely in the shade 
since they bloom before the leaves on the 
trees get very large. 

The first year or two was spent in 
transplanting wild flowers from the woods 
to the bank of the creek. Most of these 
were transplanted in the spring while in 
full bloom, and with the exception of a 
few, they seemed to thrive. There were 
several redbud trees on the creek bank, 
and I added a dogwood and some flower- 
ing shrubs, for color. 

For convenience, my brother built a 
footbridge across the creek and some stone 
steps on the far side of the creek, since 
that side of the yard sloped down to the 
creek. The steps and bridge looked so 
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A Tennessee Shade Garden 


pretty, we decided to build a dry wall 
across the back of the lot and plant it. 
In order to build this wall it was neces- 
sary to pick up rocks the right size and 
shape, and bring them home in the trunk 
of the car. It took quite some time to 
gather enough rocks to finish our wall, but 
when we had it about two feet high, we 
filled in behind it with dirt and leaf mold 
and found we had several feet more of 
space for wild flowers, ferns, and ground 
covers. Some of the plants were put in 
between the rocks in the wall, which gave 
a very pretty effect. 

In building the wall, we set it back 
from the bank of the creek several feet, 
and in order to make it natural 
looking, it was curved in places, thus mak- 
ing some sections of it closer to the creek 
than others. We left a path between the 
plantings on the creek bank and the wall 
and this was planted in grass. 

In the early spring, the whole garden 
is a riot of color and each year it seems 
to be prettier than the year before. Each 
year a new niche or corner is added to 
the garden and a new variety of plant 
started, or older plants are divided. 

Of course the garden has to be hand 
weeded and because people not familiar 
with nature do not know what to pull up 
and what to leave, my mother and I do 
all the work in our garden. In fact all 
the work on the garden has been done by 
the family, since we brought in the rocks 
from the roadside and placed each one 
of them in the wall, as well as the dog- 
wood, shrubs and wildflowers. I only 
wish more people could have a hobby as 
interesting as wild flower gardening. 

Elizabeth Skinner 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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RATE 60 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.00 per issue. Special 


neadings $1.50 extra. 


Initials, street address, city, state countea. 


Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 


GARDEN, Classified Dept., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: Mixture from 50 named 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th St, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Free 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G., 
Linwood, N. J. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send stamp for basic 1957 
list or list of mewest varieties. Krogman’'s Violetry, 
1365 So. 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — Originators of Outstanding 
Varieties. Retail by Mail anywhere. Also Wholesale. 
Oppens Greenhouses, 4330 Auburn Road FM, Salem, 
Oregon. 


CHOICE AFRICAN VIOLET leaves, 10 cents up. 
Stamp for list. Adah Thorson, Hawick, Minn. 











AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES. White Goddess, 
Stephanie, Modernaire and other new varieties. Fall 
list, free. Lois Hopper, 3940 Oak, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 


RECESSIVE YELLOWS, ETC. Leaves radiated to 
produce newest varieties. Send stamped envelope for 
list. F. Elderkin, 2552 Broadway, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Fresh cut leaves, 300 varie- 
tes. Stamp for list. Plants sold in my home, 35c to 
$1.25. Mrs. Leonard Volkart, Route 1, Russellville, 
Missouri. 


AGENTS WANTED 








HOLLY—YOUR GARDEN CLUB, school or church 
can make extra money by taking orders for fresh 
Christmas Holly. No investment, liberal commissions. 
Everyone wants farm fresh red-berried English Holly. 
Northwest Corner Store, Longview 61, Wash. 








A LIVING CHRISTMAS GREETING 


THREE EXOTIC ENGLISH HOLLIES ome 
with growing instructions delivered for only $6.95. 
Each price $2.95. Send your list early. Native ‘Amer- 
ican Holly Farms, Manheim 6, Pa. 


BEGONIAS 


HIEMALIS HYBRIDS now ready; winter-flowering 
red, pink, white; $2.50 each or 3—$6.00. Iillus- 
trated catalogue, 10c. Logee’s Greenhouses, Daniel- 
son, Conn. 








BULBS 
TULIPS, NARCISSUS, HYACINTHS, PEONIES, 
etc. State inspected. Finest quality, low cost. List free. 
*. A. Dressman, R. 5, Covington, Ky. 
NEW DUTCH IRIS, TULIPS, Daffodils. Color illus- 
trated list of superior quality bulbs of all kinds for 


fall planting. Conley's Blossom Farm, Box 386C, 
Eugene, Ore. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME — profitable — fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round, Maine to California. No 
Greenhouse. Successful home grower shows you how 
to provide proper temperature and air conditions in 
any well lighted room. Full details and real Orchid 


Seeds Free. Orchidland, 100 So. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 
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“HOME BUSINESS DIGEST” has Sparetime money- 
making income, opportunities galore. Sample copy 
25c. ‘a Donovan, 79-G Greenbelt Lane, Levit- 
town, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY; 47 Eye-Catching housewares, gifts. 
Sell like wild. Work home. Spare time. Samples sent 
on trial. Kristee 112, Akron, Ohio. 





DAYLILIES 


COLLECTION—FIVE FOR $2.00; 15 for $5.00: 
Amulet, Bacchus, Billie Burke, Black Falcon, Caba- 
llero, Cathay, Chanticleer, Coral Piece, Duchess 
Empress, Garden Lady, Garnet. Robe, 
Jean, Kanapaha, La Marque, Lillian Russell, Mrs. 
Bonner, Muscat, Mirage, Myrna, Naranja, Painted 
Lady, Party Gown, Pink Charm, Pompeian Red, 
Star Eve, Tyrol——or 12 daylilies, many colors, 
my choice, $2.00. Free Catalog. Tom Craig, R. 4, 
Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 
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EARTHWORMS 


“YOU NEED NO GREEN THUMB” to raise your 
house plants with our worm culture plus castings. 
Write for free literature and prices. Nutmeg State 
Earthworm Industries, Deep River, Conn. 


FREE FOLDER, “How To Make $3,000 Yearly 
Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oak- 
haven 64, Cedar Hill, Texas. 
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FERTILIZER 


PAY DIRT. Nature’s most perfect plant food. Taken 
from earthworm beds. Richest food but cannot burn. 
Three pounds $1.40 postpaid. Holcomb, Box 336, 
Gallipolis 1, Ohio. 





FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-10, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


FLORAL AND XMAS CORSAGE Supplies. Angel 
feathers “2 dczen—$1.00."’ Floral Kit, Box 938F, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 





GERANIUMS 


10 Double or Single Zonals; 8 
Ivyleaved; 8 Scentedleaved: 6 Unusual, Rare; 6 
Fancyleaved: 6 Lady Washington. Each group or 
half any two $3.00 postpaid. Strong plants labeled, 
each different. Catalog 10c. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 





HOUSE PLANTS 


GLOXINIAS, SMITHIANTHAS, kohlerias, col- 
umneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias — 
tubers, seeds, plants. Fern Spores. Catalog 10c. 


Tropical Paradise, 3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 


JUST PRINTED—PRICE LIST geraniums, begonias, 
fuchsias, herbs, ivies, unusual house plants. The 
ae Greenhouse, Cook Hill Road, Danielson, 
onn. 


RARE HOUSE PLANTS. 500 varieties, old and 

new, including beautiful exotics. Catalog 25c. Com- 
lete em instructions! Barrington Greenhouses, 
pt. F, Barrington, N 
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SWISS FLORAL POSTCARDS—500 colorful beay. 
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SPAWN (“SEED’’) 
growing methods; marketing ‘ 
My gladly. Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newak 
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FREE—BIG NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG! Up» 


LEATHERCRAFT 





FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft Ca 
U-Do-It Kits and Supplies, Tandy Leather Company, 
Box 791-K22, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ties. List free. Samples 10c coin. Globe-Art Com. 
rear, Bor 219, Madison Square Station, New York 


MUSHROOMS 









PLUS NEWEST manureles 
“how-to”, $1.00. Free 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 










50% saving for you, family, friends on nationallp 
faowe gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances, Christmas 
cards, etc. Also make money selling part time! Writ: 
Evergreen Studios, Box 846-AX, Chicago 42, IL 


CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS. Sens 
tional Sellers. Particulars free. Mission, 2328 
F.G.W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


NEW GIFT AND GADGET CATALOG. 10c » 
interested ladies. Refunded on first order. Dis 











you 
yout 
gifts 








count coupons included. Jo-Ed, Dept. F, Box 69, flov 
Glendale, Calif. lasti 
STOP THROWING AWAY Those Boxtops! They're eack 
worth money! Some 25c each! Inquire: Boxtops FG, reas 
Cedar Hill, Texas. bud 
STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY or Paint. cial 
ing. Buy direct from manufacturer and save. Send id 
for Free Catalog. Merribee, 16 West 19th St., Dept bid: 
561, New York 11, N. Y. pla 
— ee ee incl 

ORCHIDS Or 
SELLING OUT: 20% off everything listed. Specs [OM 


and hybrids. House of Orchids, Pompton Plains, N.). 


BEAUTIFUL BLOOM PROVEN ORCHID Plants for 
amateur and advanced collectors. Fine hybrids, um 
usuals and rares. List free. Orchid Land, Fairfield 


31, 





PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DELICIOUS—Paper Shell Pecans sent post 

aid, 5 Ibs. $3.60, 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also Souther 
i Preserves packed in small wooden pails.) 
Gift orders given special attention. Pamphlet on 
quest. Glendale Farms, Tylertown, Miss. 
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PEONIES 





KANSAS, MISS DAINTY, Snow, Mountain, West 
erner, Carrara and many ‘other “Bigger” peonies, 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oakland 
Avenue, Topeka, Kans. 





PLANTS 


20 TROPICAL PALM SEEDLINGS $2.00 postpaid. 
Hibiscus, croton, jasmine, and other tropicals. 
list. Joe Tashiro, Box 2275, Miami Beach 40, Fla 


GE: 
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TREE SEEDS 





SPECIAL—400 SEEDS s cmmnmanaes choice) Japanese, 
English, or Pyramidal Yew, plus informative 
catalogue. Sow fall. Pees “ane 10c please. 
Ransom Seed Company, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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TREES & SHRUBS 





OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states. Seven 
species, dwarf, giants. Imported trees, plants. Cats 
log 25c. Baby trees for dwarfing, folder 10c. Rare 
Plant Club, Route 1, Box 155G, Mill Valley, Calif. 





RHODODENDRON MaAS., Mt. Laurel, Hemlock, 
Holly, Flame Azalea, Dogwood, Red ‘Maple and 
Red Cedar, 2-4 ft. 10—$4.00; 25—$9.00; 100— 
$30.00; 7 F. Norris, R. No. 4, Butler, Tenn. 








WILDFLOWERS 





WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robia 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 


YOU CAN GROW ORCHIDS now. Enjoy growing 
your own fine orchids right in your home for 
gifts, pleasure or profit. Have indoor winter 
flowers; lovely corsage flowers, longest lived, 
lasting 6 to 8 weeks. Plants increase in size 
each year; can be divided. Quality starter sets 
reasonable, now! Cypripedium Orchids in 
bud. Best home orchids. (Small illus.) Spe- 
cial $7.25 ea.; 3 plants $18.50 ppd. Cym- 
bidium Orchids (large illus.) only $9.75; 3 
plants $26. Easy directions for home growing 
included. Free literature. Order now! Sherman 
Orchid Gardens G107, Grand & Gladstone, 
Glendora, California. 


FREE! U.S. STAMPS 


PLUS COMPLETE U.S. CATALOG! 
- — TG 
Oe 


: 


Sensational Get-Acquainted Offer—from 
the world’s largest stamp firm! FREE... 
scarce genuine ge stamp as illustrated, 
pitares iat S.A. (issued in 1847!) PLUS 
ig collection of 30 all-different United 
States — 19th century, valuable $1 stamp, 
etc. PLUS collection beautiful Commemo- 
ratives including American Revolution, 
Wild West, 1893 Columbian, many others 
aso — as on, ' : ~ 
uide; Bi -page Bargain Catalog includ- 
ing all U.S, Postage Issues. Send 10¢ to hel 
cover mailing expenses. Supplies Limited. 
—— == Gand Coupon — anne 
S36 5 aes Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. ee 


Rush my free U. S. stamps and other e 


offers. I enclose 10c for mailing expenses. 


Leity & State 


Less Usual —————--—-— 
Bulb Flowers 


Our Illustrated Catalog offers those lovely 
rarer kinds; so often suggested, so hard to 
find. Sent quickly on request. Dept. V8. 


PEARCE SEED CO. ‘“MtWicasey™ 


NEW JERSEY 
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KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


Suburban & Country Dwellers 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 pd. Northel Distributors,GF-10, 
P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Fruiting Trees and Shrubs 
(Continued from page 60) 
dener. Many honeysuckles are half 
evergreen, some are trailing or wood- 
bine in nature, with leaves of inter- 
esting patterns and color. 

For the gardener who lives even as 
far north as the lower part of zone 
four and is willing to give special care 
to a plant, nandina offers him an 
evergreen shrub bearing bright red 
berries in great clusters which grow 
almost like grapes. 

Nandina is a single species of ever- 
green which came to us from China. 
It grows from six to eight feet high 
with alternate, twice or thrice-com- 
pound leather-like leaves. The shrub 
is not particular as to soil, but it pre- 
fers a reasonably moist site. I would 
recommend it be planted on the south 
side of a building anywhere north of 
zone six and given winter mulch. 

I have described only a few of the 
many plant families which offer the 
gardener valuable planting material 
and which he can adapt to his par- 
ticular needs. It is easy to see that 
there is double value in garden plants 
which offer a second splash of color 
with their fruits as well as with their 
flowers. * 


HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 1958. Lovelier than 
ever this year! 75% more writing space than 
other calendars! 62 arrangements for tables, 
holidays, and flower shows, with materials, 
mechanics and colors fully described. Space 
for planting dates and garden record. Includes 
21 photos from the latest International Flower 
Show—a treat for all who missed this fam- 
ous exhibit. 4-color cover. Boxed. $1.00 ppd. 
—1958 Flower Arrangement Calendar, $1.25 
—Clubs: More Profits When You Buy 
From Us. Write for Special Price List. 
Dorothy Biddle Service, Hawthorne 4, N. Y. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS on your candlesticks can 
do wonders in creating a most attractive 
table decoration for any occasion. Clear 
plastic cups slip down over the candles to 
hold fresh flowers or foliage. The removable 
perforated disc keeps even the daintiest 
stemmed flowers securely in place. $1.50 
pair postpaid. Jeanne Shop, GG-8, 504 
Richey Ave., West Collingswood, N. J. 


HARD-T0-FIT? Discover the thrill of perfect 
fitting mocs in your exact comfort size. Like 
walking on air — bouncy foam crepe soles, 
choice leather, handlaced, flexible, smartly 
styled and quality made. Women’s full & 
half sizes 3 to 13, AAAAA to EEE. Red, 
Smoke, Taffytan, White. All purchases sub- 
ject to exchange or money-back. Fast de- 
livery — COD’s accepted. Factory-to-you 
Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c post. Moccasin- 
Craft, 58FL Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 
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All of you have undoubtedly heard 
of the battered hulk of a defeated prize 
fighter shouting, “I’ze been robb’d.” 
That’s the way I feel about the sum- 
mer season. 

First it was spring. That would re- 
quire a whole bucket of adjectives just 
to try to describe. Lots of rain, then 
early summer, mid-summer and now 
it is early fall. 

For the life of me I can’t fig- 
ure what happens to the time or 
where it goes. We get our first 
killing frost in the Kansas City 
area about October 20—on the 
average. That’s the phrase that 
throws you—it means frost can 
come in early October, and I’ve 
seen it hold off until well into 
November. 

The first frost, of course, gets the 
tender things like tomatoes. But roses 
and chrysanthemums don’t mind, it 
seems. Although we have had roses 
all summer, they really come into their 
own again when the cooler weather, 
and usually more rains, come in the 
fall. 

You are cautioned about not fer- 
tilizing your roses after about the mid- 
dle of August for our area, or July 
15 to August 1 if you live much farther 
north. If they go into the fall season 
too lush and with too much succu- 
lent growth, the freezes are going to 
injure them—if not completely kill 
them. 

A couple of years ago we de- 
cided to clean the lily pool late in 
the fall. Our rose bed is only a 
few feet away, and what was more - 
logical than to dump this pool 
muck into the rose bed? Yep! you 
guessed it. It was just like a shot 
of fertilizer, only maybe more so. 
Although we actually lost only a 
couple of roses, all of them were 
severely injured with winter freez- 
ing. Oh well, we wanted some new 
varieties, anyway. 

Have you been enjoying the late fall 
vegetables from the second planting? 
One year when the bean row was all 
dried up, I went down it with the 
rotary mower. This left just stubs of 
the bean stalks sticking up. To my 
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pleasant surprise these sent out new 
green shoots, and we had a second 
crop of beans from the one seeding. 

Icicle radishes do well for late sum- 
mer planting. In addition, beans, beets 
and turnips do well. Some folks have 
fair success with lettuce, but we have 
about crossed that off our list for sec- 
ond planting. Some seasons peas will 
make it, but they like cool weather. 
So it is a question of getting them in 
late enough, and yet beating the frost. 

Previously I have mentioned how 
we left grass walks between the cul- 
tivated areas. Along the edges of these 
we usually plan on having some flow- 
ers. We especially like to line these 
with mums. Now if you don’t get 
rains, they require watering. Mulch- 
ing will help, but mums are shallow 
rooted. 

The general cultivated area is too 
big to try to water. So we plant the 
second crop of vegetables next to the 
mums, and water both flowers and 
vegetables at the same time, by put- 
ting the sprinkler between the two 
rows. 

Probably everyone has his favorite 
system or way of doing things, in- 
cluding watering. I have a perforated 
aluminum pipe that comes in five foot 
sections with one end attaching to the 
hose. This is ideal to place between 
two rows. You can turn it to direct 
the water as you choose, and regulate 
the height by the amount you turn on 
the faucet. Usually our pressure is so 
low that we open it clear up. 

For a small area or a short row, 
we take off one, two or three sections. 
Then we really get a big stream of 
water. I feel that I get more actual 
water through this set-up than with 
some of the other perforated types of 
sprinklers we have used. 

Another step-saver when mov- 
ing the hose: place a cut-off valve 

on the end. With this you can 

turn the water off for a little 

without having to trudge clear 
back to the house faucet. Likewise 
you can adjust the height or 
width of your spray if you wish 
to confine it to a small area. 


- shared. I met him only once and there 
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WARNING: Don’t leave this valy 
closed on a hot day and leave th 
faucet turned on. The heat will e. 
pand the water—then you are in th 
market for a new hose. When water. 
ing is finished open the valve and tum 
the water off at the house. 













You probably are tired of hay. 
ing everyone continually drum. 
ming on the theme: “when you de 
water, do a thorough job.” I won't 
mention it. I'll just say that I keep 
a pitchfork handy when water- 
ing. If the tines sink easily up to 
six or eight inches, I conclude that 
it is time to move the hose. 


Some time ago I was calling o 
one of the well known rose grower 
One of the men finally said to me, 
“T don’t know whether I should tel 
you this or not. We had quite a discus 
sion this morning in the office. One 
of the fellows insisted that you had 
recently died in England.” 

I thought of Mark Twain’s 
comment on the report of his 
funeral, when he said “It was very 
much exaggerated.” In this case 
the person meant was Will Tillot- 
son, of Tillotson’s Roses, Watson- 
ville, California. Since then we 
have been officially notified. He 
asked that his secretary, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Cannon Stemler, carry on the 
business. This she will do. 


You may wonder about the com- 
mon name, Tillotson, which we 


was no close relationship. Since the 
first Tillotson came over more than 
300 years ago, the descendants are 
now widely scattered, to say the least. 


Many people comment about the 
name being unusual. But of course 
I am used to it. Some time ago we 
were talking to another Tillotson— 
same initials too, J. E., but again no 
relation. He said that during the wat 
his daughter dated an English lieu 
tenant. The lieutenant quickly deflated 
her by saying that in England the 
name Tillotson was as common 4 
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The BROME 
South Am 
of fanciful and exot® 
indoor’ é 
fascinating novelt 
it an extraordinary coq 
piece. The seeming 
leaves end in a fingernail 
red polish. There are 
varieties, and from them | 
selected the two, as illustrated, 
the most interesting for indoor enj@ 
P SOLID COLOR the year ‘round. They are extr 
MOTTLED Fy hardy and require no special ¢ 
COLOR Do not confuse them with the cactus famij 
the Bromeliad is a distinct speciéS? 


ORDER SEVERAL OF THESE unrelated to the pevag hag Dapei m 
MOST UNUSUAL TROPICAL 
SOUTH AMERICAN INDOOR PLANTS 


MOTTLED OR SOLID COLOR (STATE WHICH) ....$2.75 


ONE OF EACH (TWO PLANTS) ‘ { A LIVING VA SE J 


The formation of the Brom- 
eliad leaves creates a cylind- 
rical, watertight center vase 
into which you pour the water 
necessary to its growth. Thus 
you always have a natural, 
living vase that causes no end 
of conversational interest. 


Full grown plant will hold up 
to a quart of water within its 
individual leaf vases. 


NELIS BROMELIADS 
MAKE STRIKING EFFECTS 


oO ee D gE R D i ie EC T £ 2 Oo M Let yourself go and use your exotic Bromeliads, in- 


dividually or in planters, for unusual effects and ar- 


: NURSERIES INC rangements. Cut flowers do exceptionally well in the 
HELI vy e natural, living vase. 
DEPT. EX-10, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN. 


LARGE FULL COLOR NELIS TULIP CATALOG FREE UPON REQUEST 





Now in 


World's Leading Tulip at Special Prices— 


for You to Get Acquainted with Burpee Bulbs 


GIANT 


Largest, Earliest, 


Most Brilliant, 
Tall Giant Tulip 


Wondertul 
Values in 


FOR A GORGEOUS 


Burpeeana Extra Early 
Hybrid Tulips 


Rival of Red Emperor you'll surely 
want! Many prefer Burpeeana. Dis- 
tinct, long-petaled, bright fire-red 
blooms with sparkling golden yel- 
low base. Very early, makes a 
long-lasting display. Top-size bulbs. 


7 BULBS $1.00 
25 Bulbs $2.75 ¢ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Fordhook Super-Giant 
Early Hybrid Tulips 


Largest of all our tulips, a new 
Darwin Hybrid—will be the most 
spectacular flower in your garden 
next spring! The big top-size bulbs 
have so much extra vigor they 
bloom earlier, with strong 23-in. 
stems. The huge brilliant scarlet 
blooms last much longer. Magnifi- 
cent in bouquets. And fragrant! 


5 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.25 © 25 Bulbs $4.25 


Both RED and WHITE: 


OP SIZE 


peror 


BULBS 


Spectacular, intense, iridescent scarlet. Immense streamline pe 

so long the flowers open up to 9 in. across. Extra Early, in A 
Tall, strong 18-in. stems. Red Emperor has eclipsed all other tuli 
and its popularity is still growing. Well worth the old price of 


each; at Burpee’s low cost you'll want 25 or more right away! Top 


size 


10 BULBS $1.00 « 25 for $2.50 « 50 for $5.00. 


OUR PRICES NOW Wal EN or 


ALSO MUCH LOWER 
ON THE RARE 


bulbs, will live for years. 


Just as Early, 
Just as Large 


These huge PURE WHITE Emperors make an enchanting display 
by themselves, and they’re incomparable planted with Red Emperor 
Burpee’s low cost is now much below the old high prices. Be sure 
order 12 or more this fall! Top-size bulbs: 


3 BULBS $1.00 « 12 for $4.00 « 25 for $7.50 


TO PLANT THIS FALL 


To save you time and money we've selected the most popu- 


EARLY SPRING DISPLAY/ar, most beautiful kinds, all highest quality from our 


Dutch growers, at special prices, postpaid. Order Today! 


Amazing Black Parrot Tulips 
Huge feathery blooms, deep purple- 
black inside, outside warmed with 
rich maroon. Were $1.50 each a 
few years ago, now only 10¢! 


10 BULBS $1.00 
25 Bulbs $2.50 ¢ 50 Bulbs $5.00 


New Warflame Parrot Tulips 


Don’t miss these immense, brilliant 
scarlet-and-green blooms like the 
showy plumage of a parrot! Intro- 
duced at moderate cost, for all to 
enjoy next spring. Top-size bulbs. 


5 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.35 © 25 Bulbs $4.25 


Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 

Graceful, exotic, beautiful! Deep 
rose-pink shaded with salmon-rose, 
marked green. A great favorite all 
over America. Top-size bulbs. 


10 BULBS $1.00 
25 Bulbs $2.50 * 50 Bulbs $5.00 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 
Beautifully formed flowers, strong 
stems. Red, pink, yellow, white, pur- 
ple, violet—all best colors mixed! 
Choicest kinds, wonderful for beds, 
borders, bouquets. Top-size bulbs. 


10 BULBS $1.00 
50 Bulbs $4.25 « 100 Bulbs $8.50 


Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 
Larger flowers, earlier, longer-last- 
ing. Taller, stronger stems. Glorious 
mixture, finest newer kinds. Choice 
colors, a grand display. Top-size. 


8 BULBS $1.00 
25 Bulbs $2.75 ¢ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
Exquisite fragrance, stately spikes, 
showy colors. Blue, yellow, red, 
pink, rose, white MIXED. Top-size 
bedding bulbs, a lovely colorama. 


5 BULBS $1.00 
16 Bulbs $3.00 ¢ 25 Bulbs $4.50 


Burpee Bulbs &77 


Le LAy 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious ‘“‘Long Trumpets’’, largest 
flowers on long strong stems. Yele 
lows, whites, bicolors mixed, for 
outstanding spring display. 


15 BULBS $1.00 
30 Bulbs $1.80 © 50 Bulbs 


World-Famed PINK Daffodils 


Every garden should have the r 
Pink daffodil! Lovely apricot-pin 
trumpets, silvery white petals. Fa 
years gardeners paid up to $1 ea) 


4 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.75 © 25 Bulbs $: 


Mount Hood WHITE Daffodils: 


Largest and best! Handsome ruffled] 
trumpets, broad graceful petala 
Our price is now only half of just 
3 years ago. Tremendous valuél 


5 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.35 ¢ 25 Bulbs 


Large Flowered Crocus 


oe oe oe oe ee Planiing Time ls Here—CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY o= am ap Easy Planting Directions Supplied 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Order from Burpee's Nearest to you) With Every Variety You Order 


118 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, California Ewe Send Prepaid Everywhere in Continental U. S. 


Send postpaid, with planting directions, the Burpee Dutch Bulbs marked: b Ww Atl 
. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7581 Tali Giant Darwin Tulips 7764 
O 10 Bulbs $1 (| 25—$2.50 () 50—$5.00 (10 Bulbs $1 (50—$4.25 ()100—$8.50 118 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa or 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, California 


Giant White Emperor Tulips 7587 Tall Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 7765 
o S Gutee $1 e 1264.08 0 25 $7.50 O8 Bulbs $i (025—$2.75 (150—$5.50 
mperor Tulip Gardens i 757 
(7962-37 Bulbs (25 Red, 12 White)-$6.25  Feaprant Large Flowered Hyacioine Uret 
(27961-75 Bulbs (50 Red, 25 Wh.) -$11.95 Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 
Giant Black Parrot Tulips 7527 VINGS 
OO Bulbs $1 (125—$2.50 (150—$5.00 a nae O25—$4.25 SA 
Now Warflame Parrot Tulips 7525 405 (80 Bulbs $1. C00—82.00 O2s0-s8.08 ANY SIX 41 LOTS 
Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 7979—AU 14 $1 Lots by el) 
0 Bul ‘ $2\4 P (147 Bulbs in all) only $11.25 : FOR ONLY °*5. 


Burpeeana Early Hybrid Tulips 7584 O'S Bulbs $1 (©30—$i.80 [50—$3.00 
Cy Sates Si e—62-75 | 0-05.88 World-Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 
O10 Bulbs $1 (25—$2.50 ()50—$5.00 
i ON THIS PAGE 
147 BULBS IN ALL 


Fordhook Super-Giant Tulips 7592 4 Bulbs $1 O12—$2.75 025—$5.00 
244°1125 
only 


Blue, purple, yellow, white, striped) 
a grand mixture. Lovely in the lawi 
or border. You'll want 100 or 25098 


50 BULBS $1.00 
100 Bulbs $2.00 ¢ 250 Bulbs $ 


Large 
Flowered 
Crocus 


dy lh fll ge ofl" aa Mount Hood WHITE Daffodils 7028 + 


Zone State 
(CD Send Burpee’s new Natural Color Fall Bulb Catalog FREE. 





or 2501 





